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N article on the New York Constitutional 
Convention at work. Matters of prime in- 


The 


open season for introducing amendments is over, 


terest in every state are being worked out. 


and the convention is counting noses to see what 
shall be submitted to the voters. A leading 
feature of The Survey for July 31 
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The GIST? Li | 


WO women physicians have started for 

Serbia to establish an American hospital 
for babies. Practically all the Serbian doc 
tors are at the front or dead of typhus, and” 
there is pressing need of medical service for 


the civilian population. Page 367. 
| 
YEAR ago England’s cry was “more 
work.” Now it is “more men, more 


munitions.” War has won at least one vic- |. 
tory—over unemployment—but at high cost |! 
to the women and children who make the ‘}y 


things the soldiers wear and shoot. Page. |}; 
373. Poh 
CALIFORNIA, New Hampshire, New ||} 


Jersey and Tennessee have stiffened i 
their laws regulating the practice of medi-~ 
cine. Page 371. 


BABY week as a health and life-saving” 

agent has spread rapidly over the coun- 
try. Something of the very lively campaign 
in Pittsburgh as a sample. Page 382. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH’S veto of a 

“repealer’ gives life for two years 
more to the Pittsburgh experiment of a 
eraded tax—nearly a single tax—in place 
of the antiquated law which recognized 
“agricultural” land in the midst of a hum- 
ming industrial city. Page 370. 


THE rules under which public aid is given 
or withheld may play an important edu-_ {4 
cational role, Mrs. Sheffield believes, in“ {{j 
defining a conception of right living imposed =| 
by the collective will. Page 378. 


HE University-of Minnesota has accept- ; 
ed, for an experimental six years, the 
q 


control of the million-and-a-half-dollar 
medical foundation given by the famous 
Drs. Mayo. Page 372. 


NEWPORT’S Charity Organization So- © 
ciety is established in the historic Ver- —||( 
non House where colonial society danced,  }) 
Washington visited and Rochambeau had |, 
his headquarters as chief of the French ex- 
peditionary force during the Revolution. — 
Page 381. i 


ARBITRATION has secured a settlement 
in Chicago’s long building trades strike. 4 
Page 367. I 


NEW national Committee on Provision 

for the Feebleminded has been organ- 

ized; a half million dollars for improve- 

ments in the Randall’s Island institutions 
is proposed by Mayof/Mitchel. Page 369. 


REPORTS of some conventions from 

which it appears that it pays to adver- 
tise the truth; that organized labor demands 
clean, municipalized recreation to occupy 
its leisure hours; that bankers and farmers 
are hand in glove for a hearty co-operative | 
venture in rural parts; that a group of med- 
ical organizations have their programs well 
inoculated with social service; that school 
hygiene must include healthy teachers; that 
employment bureaus are growing and eX- lj 
panding as unemployment grows. Pages Ii 
383, 384, 385. 
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A N AMERICAN HOSPITAL FOR 
SERBIAN BABIES 


To sAve the babies of Serbia 
‘trom neglect and dirt,” two American 
women physicians sailed from New York 
tor Salonika, Greece, early this week. 
[hey go to organize and conduct a tent 
1ospital, which will probably be located 
mear Nish. 

One of these physicians, Dr. Louise 
aylor Jones, of Washington, D. C., 
will spend three months organizing the 
iospital. The other, Dr. Catharine H. 
Travis, of New Britain, Conn., will be- 
come staff physician and head of the 
hospital, responsible directly to the 
American National Red Cross, under 
whose auspices the institution is being 
established. Madame Slavko Grouitch, 
wife of the permanent under secretary 
for foreign affairs in Serbia, and form- 
erly Mabel Dunlop of West Virginia, 
has been in this country and England 
raising money for the hospital, which 
will be named the Mabel Grouitch 
Baby Hospital. So far $6,300 has been 
contributed through the American Red 
Cross. 

| Practically no physicians are left in 
civilian practice in Serbia, says Madame 
Grouitch. Forty per cent of those prac- 
ticing at the outset of the war have died 
of typhus. The remainder are at the 
front. This has aggravated the normal 
inadequacy of the medical and sanitary 
service of the country. »In Serbia, as in 
other of the smaller European states, 
nursing and sanitary standards are very 
low. Mothers are extremely ignorant 
of proper methods of baby care. 

The new hospital will try to combat 
these conditions. Dr. Jones has had ex- 
perience in child hygiene in connection 
with the Department of Health of the 
District of Columbia. Dr. Travis 
served as interne for a year at the 
New England Hospital for Women 
and Children at Boston, and has had ten 


years of general practice in New 
Britain. 
Two American Red Cross trained 


nurses will leave July 30, carrying addi- 
tional supplies. Helen Scott Hay, who 
sailed with the first Red Cross contin- 
gent last August is reported as having 
at last reached Sofia, Bulgaria, where 
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she will assist Queen Eleanor in estab- 
lishing a training school for nurses. This 
plan, practically completed and announc- 
ed last year, was interrupted by the 
European war. 


D®. S. S. MILES, of New York, 

in the uniform he will wear 
typhus in Serbia. 
This uniform is all in one piece, 
including the hood which _ is 
mica-covered before the face. The 
garment was invented by Drs. 
Clark and Van Buren of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Its purpose is especially to prevent 
lice from gaining access to the body, 
since investigation has proved that 
typhus is transmitted by these insects. 


while fighting 
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ND OF THE CHICAGO BUILD- 
ING TRADES STRIKE 


CHICAGO SCORES one more settle- 
ment of a long and disastrous strike in 
the building trades by arbitration. For 
more than three months the contractors 
and the principal building trades, headed 
by the powerful carpenters’ union, have 
been in a deadlock that has paralyzed 
the building and building materials in- 
dustries. 

After fruitless, though long-continued 
efforts at conciliation, the carpenters 
finally refused to ratify the arbitration 
proposed by the officials of both the 
employers’ and employes’ organizations. 
This led the building materials men to 
step in. They were, of course, vitally in- 
volved, the more so because the striking 
carpenters insisted upon limiting the 
supply of building materials used by 
them to those furnished locally. 

At the demand for a closed market, as 
well as a closed shop, the materials men 
closed down their sash and blind mills, 
forty-three lumber yards, cement plants, 
sixty-five brick yards and other sources 
of supply, thus throwing nearly half a 
million men out of work in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Ohio. They gave 
further evidence of fighting to the finish 
by turning their horses out to pasture 
and laying off hundreds of teamsters. 

After thus tying up the whole build- 
ing industry so that no work could be 
done independently, either by employers 
or employes, the materials men under- 
took to arbitrate the difference between 
the unions and the contractors’ associa- 
tion, without involving the latter in the 
process. The unions, relieved thereby of 
the personal antagonism engendered by 
the long strife, conceded the open mar- 
ket for materials, secured an increase 
of their wages from 65 to 70 cents an 
hour, maintained the closed shop and 
agreed to arbitrate all differences dur- 
ing the three years covered by the agree- 
ment. To these compromises the con- 
tractors’ association agreed at the end 
of an all night session. 

Thus again the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes is proved to be more prac- 
ticable and advantageous to both parties 
when each is so highly organized that 
conciliatory arbitration can be demand- 
ed and enforced as the only way out. 
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LANNING FOR PEACE IN THE 
Pp NEEDLE TRADES 


THE MOVEMENT for a peaceful 
settlement of the questions that arose 
in the women’s garment industry in New 
York upon the recent abrogation of the 
protocol agreement of 1910 were con- 
tinued last week. The conciliation com- 
mittee appointed by Mayor Mitchel or- 
ganized by electing Felix Adler chair- 
man. Public hearings were held at 
which attorneys for the two sides stated 
their case and the board then went into 
executive session. At the time of writ- 
ing, it had not announced a decision. 

Although the number of tailors on 
strike in the men’s garment trades in 
New York was increased last week to 
21,000, prospects are that a peaceful set- 
tlement will be reached. 

At the suggestion of Dr. J. L. Magnes, 
president of the Jewish Community, and 
Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of the 
Arbitration Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a joint committee was ap- 
pointed by the manufacturers and work- 
ers which has held several informal 
meetings, and both sides have expressed 
their anxiety to reach an understanding. 

The unions are not asking for an in- 
crease in wages, but for a return to the 
schedule agreed upon after the strike 


of 1913. Although it is claimed that 
many of the manufacturers have cut 
prices, the main difficulty has been in 
the shops of the contractors to whom 
the manufacturers turn over the large 
part of their work; and one of the 
demands of the union is that the manu- 
facturers assume responsibility for 
wages in these shops. Other demands 
are for better sanitary conditions and 
the abolition of home work. 

Mayer Schoenfeld, labor adjuster for 
the manufacturers’ association, express- 
ed the hope that the present situation 
would lead to a three-cornered agree- 
ment among the manufacturers, the con- 
tractors and the unions which might re- 
sult in regularizing the industry. Such 
an agreement would probably call for 
the organization of the contractors. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Garment Workers of 
America, declared that if the workers’ 
demands were not heeded, the organiza- 
tion was prepared to call a general strike 
of the 80,000 workers in the New York 
branch of the industry. Furthermore, 
this organization has received prom- 
ises from union leaders elsewhere that 
a national strike would follow any at- 
tempt on the part of the New York man- 
ufacturers to have their orders filled in 
other cities. 


TO THE LAST FARTHING 


Denahey in Clereland Plain-Dealer 
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NGLAND’S REGIMENT OF WA 
CRIPPLES 4 


Tue Welsh Outlook reports % 
proposal in Scotland to employ a scor@ 
of disabled soldiers and sailors in the 
afforestation of some 3,000 acres in Lan 
arkshire. The work, states the Wek 
Outlook, has the advantages of bein 
healthful, useful to the state, possibl 
throughout the year and. of requirin 
little capital. Moreover, most operation 
are light, such as planting, fencing, clears 
ing and nursery work, and are suitable 
for disabled men. The Welsh Outloo 
concludes that after a period of trainin 
and instruction the men could be drafte 
to estates throughout the country. 


That these maimed soldiers will be J 
grave problem for England is indicated 
by a report of the committee appointed 
by Herbert Samuel, president of the lo- 
cal government board to inquire into 
provision of employment for sailors and 
soldiers disabled by the war. As far 
back as April this committee reported 
that between August 4, 1914, and April 
15, 1915, the number of men discharged 
from the army and navy for disablement 
was 2,977. The greatest number, 501, 
suffered from wounds and injuries to 
the legs, 215 cases of which necessitated 
amputation. Three hundred and two 
men were discharged for tuberculosis 
and other chest complaints. 

The report estimates that if the pres- 
ent rate is maintained—1,000 disable- 
ment discharges from the army _ per 
month-—England may expect to care for 
a total of about 7,000 at the end of the 
first 12 months of war and about 12,000 
by the end of next December. 


OMMITTEE TO TEACH BLINDED 
SOLDIERS 


To ENABLE soldiers who have lost 
their eyesight in war to learn some 
trade which shall make them at least in 
part self-supporting is the aim of the 
Committee for Men Blinded in Battle, 
just organized in this country. 

Many soldiers in every army deprived 
of their sight are temporarily lost sight 
of, marooned in farmhouses or small 
hospitals where only physical care can 
be given them. Visitors to locate these 
soldiers will be followed by teachers who 
will begin such teaching as the men are 
fitted for naturally and are well enough 
to receive. This preliminary work will 
be supplemented wherever possible by 
school training. 

Winifred Holt, of the New York 
Association for the Blind, is at present 
in Europe, helping to establish this work 
for blind soldiers. Miss Holt has been 
for many years an educator of the blind 
in this country and is the founder of the 
Light House in New York City. The 
president of the committee is Joseph H. 
Choate; the secretary, Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, and the executive committee in- 
cludes Senator Gore of Oklahoma anc 
John H. Finley, New York state com- 
missioner of education. 


THE 


was, the lad is said to have replied: 
The same spirit rules in Canada. 


on tintoe to reach the recruiting age. 


Boys too hopelessly young to pass as even officially 19 are doing 
some of the most effective recruiting in Canada. 
secured, after a patriotic address one evening, forty-two recruits by his 
Boy Scouts wear the green of the Home Defense. 


own unaided efforts. 


SPIRIT OF YOUTH IN A COUNTRY AT WAR 


HEN King George asked an unusually youthful recruit how old he 
“Nineteen, 
Among the recruits who, long 
before they have reached the stage of wearing uniforms, parade through 
the streets stimulating others to enlist are many who must have stood 


sir—ofiicially.”’ 


One lad of 14 years 


Youngsters appear in khaki even in kindergarten—whence the edict of one teacher: “No more puttees in school,” for she declared that she spent 


more time fastening puttees than in teaching kindergarten. 


ng : However, after a day’s hesitation, the puttees returned to stay. 
The most striking feature of the Dominion Day celebration on July 1—the first Dominion Day that has seen Canada at war 
gathering of more than 2,000 children from all the allied nationalities resident in Canada, who had 


was the 
relatives at the front in any army. 


These youngsters were divided into units—British, French, Russian, Belgian, Serbian, etc.—with shoulder sashes of Tri-color, Union Jack and 
other national emblems, each carrying the flag of its own country and banners, challenging old and young to patriotic service. 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
A RANDALL’S ISLAND 


Ir THE MAYorR, the comptroller 
and the president of the Board of Al- 
dermen, who possess a majority of the 
votes in the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, can bring ‘it about, the city 
of New York will spend between $500,- 
000 and $600,000 immediately on the 
Children’s Hospital and Schools on Ran- 
dall’s Island. This decision was an- 
nounced last week by Mayor Mitchel 
after he and others had returned from 
an illuminating visit to the Massachu- 
setts State School for Feebleminded at 
Waverly. 

This may be regarded as the climax 
of the publicity that has hovered about 
Randall’s Island ever since John A. 
Kingsbury, commissioner of public char- 
ities, suspended the former superintend- 
ent, Mary C. Dunphy, on charges last 
March. 

The expenditure will follow the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Kingsbury’s Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feebleminded. 
A sub-committee of this body, composed 
of Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Eleanor Johnson, 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent 
of the Waverly school, and Dr. Thomas 
W. Salmon, have urged that the institu- 
tion on Randall’s Island be reorganized 
so as to carry out four chief objects: 
to be a laboratory for the study, diagno- 
sis and classification of cases of mental 
defectiveness; to educate for institu- 


tional life those feebleminded who can- 
not be returned to the community; to 
educate for supervised community life 
those who can be returned; and to take 
permanent care of those who must re- 
main at Randall’s Island till they die. 

The committee recommends the im- 
mediate construction of a modern hos- 
pital for helpless children, with a ca- 
pacity of 200 beds, to cost $200,000; a 
unit cottage, such as Waverly has, with 
a capacity of 105, to cost $50,000; two 
homes for women employes, to cost 
$100,000; alterations, repairs and im- 
provements to cost $150,000; equipment, 
such as looms, sewing-machines, toys, 
and educational and playground appar- 
atus, to cost $50,000. 

The committee recommends further 
that attendants be employed of similar 
grade to those in state institutions. 
Lastly, it recommends that all sick chil- 
dren of normal mentality be taken off 
the island. 


COMMITTEE TO ERADICATE 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


“To disseminate knowledge con- 
cerning the extension and menace of 
feeblemindedness, and initiate methods 
for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people” is the pur- 
pose of the Committee on Provision for 
the Feebleminded, a new organization 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. Al- 
though launched largely under the au- 
spices and inspiration of those who have 


brought national recognition to the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., the 
committee comprises many students and 
executives in the field of mental defec- 
tiveness. 

The board of directors of the commit- 
tee is composed of: 

Dr. Milton J. Greenman, Philadelphia, 
chairman; E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, 
N. J., secretary; R. Bayard Cutting, 
New York city, treasurer; Dr. Charles 
H. Frazier, Philadelphia; Judge Harry 
V. Osborne, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. C. C. 
Rumsey, Glen Head, L. I.; Dr. Thomas 
W. Salmon, New York city; Bleecker 
Van Wagenen, New York city, and 
Caroline B. Wittpenn, Hoboken, N. J. 

Among the members are men and 
women in all parts of the country who 
are actively engaged in the campaign 
against feeblemindedness. 

The executive secretary of the com- 
mittee is Joseph P. Byers, former com- 
missioner of charities and correction of 
New Jersey. Alexander Johnson, lec- 
turer and national authority on the fee- 
bleminded, is field secretary. 


Among the reasons given for the 
formation of this committee now are the 
fast awakening interest in the problem 
of the feebleminded, the realization that 
present institutional provision for them 
is utterly inadequate, and the recogni- 
tion that their presence in the public 
schools, in correctional and charitable 
institutions, and at large, is a public 
menace not yet understood by a major- 
ity of people. 
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TO GO ON 


“LET THE experiment go on.” 
That in essence summed up the position 
Governor Brumbaugh took when he 
vetoed the bill which would have re- 
pealed the graded tax law in Pennsyl- 
vania for cities of the second class. 

Aiter forty years during which Pitts- 
burgh suffered under a taxation system 
discriminating in favor of large land 
holdings, it became in 1914 the first large 
city of the United States to enter upon 
the experiment of halving the tax rate 
on buildings. That the city is to go 
ahead with the plan for at least another 
two years is a matter of keen interest 
among those engrossed in the tax prob- 
lems of American municipalities gener- 
ally. 

Some of the chief pioneering in 
American municipal history has been 
done by cities which at the start ot a 
given period were worse off than any of 
their fellows. For example, New Or- 
leans, with its depressed town floor and 
desperate sanitary problem, worked out 
a sewerage system of use to cities much 
less favorably placed. Chicago, with 
one of the worst commercial markets for 
prostitution, blazed the way for the vice 
commissions of a dozen cities. 

Without pressing the point to the ex- 
tent of seeing dialectics and laws of 
pendulums in all phases of social ad- 
vance, a substantial series of illustrations 
could be cited in which civic backward- 


P%re'co os TAX EXPERIMENT 


ness has thus been turned into a new 


pioneering. 

This has been true of the history of 
tax reform in Pittsburgh. Since the 
‘70's a three-fold system of classification 
of real estate had been in vogue there— 
acts passed before the time of electric 
street cars, telephones, water mains, gas 
pipes and other systems through which 
we distribute municipal service over a 
large urban area. 

One-third of Pittsburgh’s acreage is 
made up of hillsides too steep to be built 
upon and this has been a big factor in 
making Pittsburgh’s household problem 
one of the most difficult in the country. 
The land tax system aggravated this 
situation by encouraging the ownership 
of great tracts, which in turn clogged 
the city’s growth. 


N 1910 an investigation of this tax 
system was made by Shelby M. Har- 
rison, now director of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, At a score of points the 
investigators of the Pittsburgh Survey 
in 1907-08 had found evidences that the 
tax system bore down especially on the 
wage earning population. The civic ex- 
hibit managed by Benjamin C. Marsh 
at Carnegie Institute in 1908 had by some 
striking models challenged public atten- 
tion to the local land situation. Mr. Har- 
rison summed up his five months’ inves- 
tigation in the terms of three men—real 


men, the names fictitious. 


A, Savich lived in a small house on an 
unpaved street with no street lights— 
in a crowded factory neighborhood. His 
home was taxed as “full” and he paid 
around $1.60 on every $100 valuation. 

John Brown’s substantial residence, on 
a street well lighted and well cared for, 
was surrounded by several acres of land 
with shrubbery, trees and flowers, such 
as the courts had held made such prop- 
erty come under the rural classification. 
His total city: tax fabethis “rural” rate 
was $1.05 on each $100 of valuation. 

An old Revolutinary homestead over- 
looked the Allegheny River. A crop or 
two of hay, a few cows, still kept up the 
tradition that it was a farm, although its 
105 acres were surrounded on practically 
all sides by densely populated districts, 
and it was held by the heirs as a specu- 
lative investment. This land was classed 
as “agricultural” and was paying at the 
rate of 83 cents on each $100 of assessed 
value. 


That is, under this Pittsburgh system, 
rural or suburban property paid only 
two-thirds the full rate, agricultural only 
one-half. Savich’s rate as a small home- 
owner was 50 per cent higher than 
Brown’s, 100 per cent higher than that 
of the old estate, which was holding on 
to its building lots. 

To quote Mr. Harrison: 


“For a generation, Pittsburgh had 
been entangled with a taxation scheme 
which, because of discriminations, made 
it easy for individuals and estates to 
hold great areas of unimproved land, 
but which, on the other hand, went gun- 
ning for the man who bought and im- 
proved a small tract, and leveled at him 
what was in effect a double tax rate. 
The first was rewarded for doing noth- 
ing further than hold the land while the 
community grew and made it valuable, 
but the second was penalized for doing 
something which directly increased not 
only his own but all land values.” 


This situation had not gone unchal- 
lenged by public-spirited citizens. In 
1909 the Pittsburgh Board of Trade had 
started a movement to abolish the sys- 
tem of. classifying real estate, and in 
1911 this body, the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission, the Allied Boards of Trade, 
the Committee on Real Estate and Tax- 
ation of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and other 
organizations, massed their forces in the 
legislature. Tax classification was 
wiped out, and as part of a state-wide 
school reform the old system of separate 
sub-district school tax levies was done 
away with also. 

In 1913 the tax reform forces re- 
turned to the attack in the legislature. 
The very fact that a distorted balance 
had been struck between land and build- 
ing taxation in the past led many more 
than the single taxers to propose, in the 
name of the social welfare, that the bal- 
ance should be struck the other way 
round. The committee on housing of 
the Pittsburgh Civic Commission enlist- 
ed the active support of Mayor Magee, 


and recommended a law fixing the 
rates on buildings at 50 per cent of tl 
on land, the reduction in the buildin 
tax to be made up by increases in the 
land tax. The plan in its final form 
provided that this reduction pees 
spread over thirteen years. Bi 

In 1914, therefore, Pittsburgh became 
the first large city in the United States 
to enter upon the experiment of halving 
the tax rate on buildings—a point whi 
by the gradual stages set in the law will 
be reached in 1926, if the law goes un 
repealed. 


HE first 10 per cent pinch of the 

new law was felt by land owners las 
year. Of course the graded tax law tend- 
ed to promote an increase in the maxi- 
mum millage, even though a lessened 
millage existed against buildings. This 
fact, together with a shortage in munici— 
pal revenue last year, was taken advan- 
tage of by interests affected by the law 
and the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce and the city administration under 
Mayor Armstrong came out for its re- 
peal. Again the law was championed by 
the Pittsburgh Board of Trade, the Civic 
Commission, the North Side Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies; but in ~ 
recognition of the party leadership of 
Mayor Armstrong in the Pittsburgh ee 
trict, the state organization called for 
the passage of the repealing bill in sen- 
ate and house. There, the reactionary 
movement stopped. In vetoing the bill 
the governor said: 


“Inasmuch as there is such a conflict — 
of opinion, and inasmuch as the law has 
scarcely yet been tried, it is well to al-— 
low it to operate until a commanding | 
judgment decrees its fate. Let the peo- 
ple concerned study freely and fairly the 
operations of the present law and, ‘if 
found after two years to be inadequate 
to the needs of the cities or unfair in its 
provisions, it can then be repealed. To 
disturb it now when a preponderance of 
opinion favors it is unwise.” 


Whether the tax reform forces in 
Pittsburgh will have to keep up a run- 
ning fight in every legislature until 1926 
is matter for speculation. The chances 
are that as each additional 10 per cent 
is lopped off from improvements and dis- 
tributed upon the land, it will provoke 
greater opposition in the same quarters 
that showed their opposition this year. 
Friends of the measure expect that it 
will be offset by more and more wide- 
spread conviction in the Pittsburgh com- 
munity as a whole. The movement to 
date has shown a momentum which indi- 
cates carrying power. The chronology 
stands: 

1910, the most disproportionate 
system in the country. 

1911, the disproportion leveled down. 

1913, the system turned inside out. . 

1914, the new system goes into effect. 

1915, the experiment made secure for 
another two years by the governor’s 
veto. 
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Health 


IN MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


IMPORTANT AMENDMENTS to 
aws regulating the practice of medicine, 
and in some cases entirely new laws, 
lave recently been passed in four states. 

In California, a plan has been adopted 
similar to the highly satisfactory method 
of the Conjoint Board in England, 
whereby the state licensing board may 
call upon any qualified person to conduct 
its examinations. A single board of ex- 
uminers will now control registration 
10t only of physicians but of practition- 
srs of the various drugless therapies as 
well. Registration of chiropodists is re- 
quired and provision is made for prose- 
cution of any engaged in fraudulent or 
legal practice. 

In medical education, the requirement 
will be enforced that one year of col- 
legiate work, including physics, chemis- 
try and biology, shall precede the medi- 
cal course. 

New Hampshire also provides for a 
single board of examiners in place of 
the three independent boards existing 
under the old law. Practitioners of 
drugless therapy must be registered. 
And after 1919, two years of collegiate 
work in a recognized institution will be 
prerequisite to the medical course. 

In New Jersey, after July 1, 1916, 
license to practice medicine will be given 
only to applicants who have ‘served at 
least one year as interne in an approved 
hospital. After July 1, 1919, the re- 
quirement of one year’s collegiate work 
in addition to a full high school course, 


! 
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will be enforced, this requirement to be 
raised to two years in 1920. The law, 
however, allows a much lower qualifica- 
tion to practitioners of drugless therapy, 
although requiring their registration. 

In Tennessee, one state board of pre- 
liminary examination will be established. 
The three prominent educators compos- 
ing this board will pass on the educa- 
tional qualifications of’every applicant to 
practice medicine by any method whatso- 
ever. The minimum qualification is the 
four-year preliminary course in a high 
school plus the medical course in a pro- 
fessional school recognized by the board. 
Power to determine which professional 
schools are giving a satisfactory train- 
ing is lodged with this board. Neither 
of the existing licensing bodies for phy- 
sicians and for osteopathic practitioners 
may license a candidate who does not 
bring a certificate from this preliminary 
examination board. 


All this medical legislation, writes Dr. 
N. P. Colwell of the American Medical 
Association, “represents a distinct ad- 
vance and establishes a better guaranty 
that the people of the states named are 
to have better protection against un- 
qualified practitioners of the healing art. 
The people in each state have the right 
to expect that only those who have had 
adequate training should receive the 
stamp of approval by the state. No 
others should be granted the legal right 
to undertake the repair of the delicate 
life processes of human beings which are 
rendered particularly sensitive in times 
of sickness or injury.” 


ILLINOIS 


APPROPRIATIONS approved by the 
governor and available July 1, provide 
for much-needed extensions of the IL 
linois state health service. Perhaps the 
most important is the creation of a 
sanitary engineering bureau, including 
necessary laboratories, as a division of 
the state Board of Health. This will 
enable the board to advise Illinois com- 
munities in such matters as sewage and 
garbage disposal systems, water sup- 
ply, ventilation and sanitation of public 
buildings; also to conduct surveys of 
existing conditions and to issue orders. 

The medical inspection service will 
be reorganized. The state will be divided 
into districts, each of which will have a 
full-time health officer. In addition to 
supervising communicable disease, each 
district officer will organize a health 
service and local welfare societies; se- 
cure adoption of health ordinances and 
carry on a popular edtcational cam- 
paign by lectures, exhibits and the like. 
A state epidemologist will be appointed 
to deal with the prevention, control and 
suppression of communicable disease. 


Bighteen important laws bearing on 
health have been secured. Among these 
are a birth and death registration law, a 
law to prevent blindness from infec- 
tions at birth, provision for county tu- 
berculosis sanatoria and auxiliary insti- 
tutions, tuberculin test of cattle enter- 
ing the state, school sanitation, estab- 
lishment and maintenance of parks and 
playgrounds in smaller cities, commit- 
ment of delinquent women to institu- 
tions for the treatment of venereal dis- 
ease. 


At the urgent request of Dr. C. St. 
Clair Drake, state health officer, who 
realizes that these provisions are only 
“a good starter,’ the Efficiency and 
Economy Commission will be enlarged 
and will continue to seek means for con- 


[ortixoss HEALTH SERVICE FOR 


FOOD VALUES IN THE HEALTH EXHIBIT OF THE GREENWICH, CONN., RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


N the table in the 

foreground is seen 
part of a display which 
aroused keenest interest 
at the recent exhibit of 
the Greenwich Research 
Association. It is the 
food supply needed for 
a family of five for a 
week—price $5.302. The 
table and the exhibit of 
food values in general 
were prepared by Laura 
A. Cauble, of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 
New York. Many other 
agencies co-operated with 
the Greenwich society in 
this exhibit—local and 
state boards of health, 
the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, and the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Similar exhibits 
in various parts of the 
state are among the Re- 
search Association’s early 
plans, writes Mrs. W. E. 
D. Scott, the secretary. 
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solidating all the health agencies of the 
state. The commission, first appointed 
in 1913, secured this past year a full 
survey of the state by Surgeon S. B. 
Grubbs of the Federal Public Health 
Service, who was recently placed in 
charge of quarantine at the port of Bos- 
ton. 


HE MAYO-MINNESOTA 
FOUNDATION 

UpoN RECOMMENDATION of a 

special committee appointed by the re- 


gents, the University of Minnesota has 
accepted control of the Mayo Founda- 


tion for Medical Education and Re- 
search, established by the Drs. Mayo, 
whose surgical clinic at Rochester, 


Minn., is widely known. Another impor- 
tant center of medical research seems 
thus to be assured, with an endowment 
of $1,500,000. 

The committee’s recommendations, as 
accepted, are that for six years the uni- 
versity shall conduct part of its graduate 
work at Rochester upon the maintenance 
and equipment offered by the foundation. 
If the experiment proves successful the 
arrangement will be continued, the uni- 
versity controlling endowment funds and 
income, making appropriations for medi- 
cal investigations in or out of the state, 
appointing directors, investigators and 
others, and maintaining the plant at 
Rochester. 

Great advantages to each institution, 
the committee believes, will follow such 
an afhliation. Students will gain at one 
school advantages not possible at the 
other. For example, adequate training 
in anatomy and in the general run of 
acute diseases is available at the uni- 
versity; Rochester offers remarkable 
clinical opportunities in special surgery 
and in the diagnosis and treatment ot 
diseases not usually found in wards of 
the university hospital. 

This proposed extension will, in the 
word of the committee’s report, “enable 
the university to serve the state by in- 
suring more expert medical service to its 
people, by furthering research into cause, 
cure and prevention of disease, by pro- 
tecting the public by a system of educa- 
tion, examinations, diplomas and de- 
grees for specialists against incompe- 
tence and exploitation.” 


NE THOUSAND CALORIES FOR 
22 CENTS 


“Since Eve ATE apples, much 
depends on dinner,” as the New York 
Department of Health has set out to 
prove. 

With a menu of simple dishes that 
look inviting and taste good, the depart- 
ment offers its employes, and sometimes 
others, practical lessons on what and 
how much to eat. “Today’s specials” 
and the “ready-every-day” dishes are 
measured exactly in terms of “calories” 
and “proteins.” The thousand calories 
needed for luncheon cost 22 cents. 

“This ‘educational lunchroom’ is fin- 
anced by the employes themselves,” 


‘writes Dr. C. E. Bolduan of the Bureau 


of Public Health .Education. 


O PROVIDE FOR TORONTO’S 
FEEBLEMINDED 


In 1913, THERE were in one in- 
spectoral school district of Toronto 10,- 
458 children, of whom 2,397 were do- 
ing the term’s work for the second time, 
669 for the third time, 183 for the 
fourth to eighth times. From 250 to 
300 feebleminded children are now in the 
public schools, and there are perhaps 
500 of public school age. These figures 
are taken from the latest published re- 
port of the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion, and appear in a pamphlet issued 
by the Toronto Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 

To remedy these conditions, active 
steps are being taken. Recently a 
large and influential deputation present- 
ed to the Toronto City Council the 
urgent need of provision for mentally 
defective children. The matter was 
brought by the mayor before W. J. 
Hanna, provincial secretary, and Dr. 
Pyne, minister of education, who ap- 
pointed a conference of the public bodies 
and institutions interested. The confer- 
ence presented as a preliminary report 
to the mayor and council of Toronto 
resolutions on the following points: 


That suitable buildings should be 
erected on the cottage plan, for the 
care of mentally defective children 
and of other mental defectives in To- 
ronto who need such’ care; and 


THE WEAKLING 


By Sarau N, CLecHorn 


HE Spirit Blood-and-Iron speaks to 


‘And am I never, night or day, to 


Q feeble that I am, and cloudy of mind, 

[ have worked overtime at sweated labor, 
And all I do must be undone again, 

So clumsy and unworkmanlike I prove! 
Once—when I heard that Jewish carpenter 
Speaking so sanely with thee—I dared swear 


My Sabbath came in sight. 
Justice 
clothes ; 


and Freedom, donned their 


But they stand idle, waiting to be hired, 
While I, poor cretin! slave and never sleep. ° 

; there is a boundary and doom 
To all things, even the ocean and the grave 
And my forced labor, war and armored peace.’’ 


And yet 


My brothers, 
working 


That inasmuch as there are now | 
five of the orphanages and homes \ 
Toronto thirty or more children ; 
defective mentally as to make the 
presence detrimental and even dange 
ous to the other children, tempora: 
arrangements be immediately ma 
for the care of such children in 
separate institution. 


As an advisory committee on the ca 
of mental defectives, the mayor ar 
Board of Control of Toronto have a 
pointed Comptroller J. E. Thompson at 
Dr. C. J. Hastings, city health office 
W. W. Hodgson, chairman of the Boa: 
of Education, Justice Osler, J. | 
MacDonald, Mrs. Huestis and Mr 
Meyers, representing the public cha 
ties of the city. Dr. Helen MacMurch 
representing the Ontario * governmer 
has been instructed to assist the cor 
mittee. 

Pye TRAIN SPECIALISTS I 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

A NEW DEPARTMENT designed | 
prepare specialists for the public heal 
field was opened at New York Un 
versity on July 15. Lectures on publ 
health and sanitation, leading toa ne 
degree, Doctor of Public Health, a 
given. Two courses are  offere 
the complete two-year course and tl 
summer term—beginning July 15—of s 
weeks which will apply on the two year 
work required for the degree. 

The Public Health Council of Ne 
York state, headed by Dr. H. M. Bigg 
state commissioner of health, advis 
public health officials to take the cour 
at New: York University or the le 
thorough courses offered at Syracu 
and Buffalo universities. 

For instruction in this training, Ne 
York University has obtained the ser 
ices of several physicians prominent — 
public health work. The list includ 
Dr. Haven Emerson, deputy commi 
sioner of health, who will lecture c 
health administration and health law 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, director of chi 
hygiene, on methods employed in chi 
welfare work; Dr. John S. Billing 
director of the Bureau of Infectious Di 
eases, on tuberculosis and communic 
ble diseases, and Dr. O’Connell, on qua 
antine. 


man: 
rest? 
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then, 


WAR » # BACKS 


of the 


WORKERS 


The Effect of England’s call 
for “More Men and More 
Munitions’on Women, Chil- 
dren and Organized Labor 


By 


Mary Chamberlain 


A WOMAN STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR IN GLAS- 
THE GLASGOW TRAMWAYS CORPORATION 
IS ONE OF THE FEW COMPANIES EMPLOYING 
WOMEN UNDER THE SAME CONDITIONS AS 


GOW. 


MEN. 


a 


AST July the people of England, 
like the people in our own 
states, were devising means to 
make productive an army of un- 

employed which even at that early date 
was greater than for several years. 
This July the park benches are clear of 
jobless men. No longer is the cry 
“more work,” but “more men—more mu- 
nitions.” 

When, on August 4 war was declared, 
the number of Trade Union members 
unemployed in the United Kingdom 
leaped from 2.8 “per cent at the end of 
July to 7.1 per cent at the end of 
August. There was a swift decline in 
employment in practically all industries 
except shipbuilding, but especially in 
the cotton trade, in furnishing, jewelry, 
glass and in the manufacture of other 
luxuries. Likewise, among women un- 
employment gutted the ranks of the 
lace-makers, the higher paid domestic 
servants, and the workers in the smart 
dress-making establishments in the West 
End of London. 

But whatever the dullness in indus- 
try there was one trade open to all men 
—the trade of war. And before the war 
was two months old not only had the 
appeal to patriotism drained the residue 
of unemployed workingmen, but it had 
made inroads on every kind of labor, 
skilled and unskilled. At the same time 
it was necessary for the government to 


stock its new industry of war with ma- 
chinery,—uniforms, shoes, food, camp 
supplies, and, most important of all, 
ammunition. 

By December a shortage of labor had 
become apparent, and except in a few 
trades, among which the building, cot- 
ton and furniture trades were the most 
noteworthy, it was becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to find men to meet the de- 
mand. Whereas in September and 
October the contraction of numbers em- 
ployed among males exceeded the num- 
ber known to have joined the colors, in 
December the position was reversed, 
according to the Board of Trade Re- 
port of the State of Employment in the 
United Kingdom. By this month, in 
lieu of a displacement of men previous- 
ly employed there was a replacement of 
workers previously unoccupied. The 
process of replacement continued rapid- 
ly from month to month so that even by 
February the net influx into industrial 
employments had risen 3.6 per cent of 
the total number employed in July. At 
the end of May, the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette reported that the per- 
centage of unemployed union workmen 
in Great Britain was the lowest in 
twenty-five years. 

The additional employes have been 
drawn from many sources, the most im- 
portant being the continuous employ- 
ment of casuals, the re-engagement of 


elderly persons, the taking on of boys 
and the substitution of female labor. 
Manned with this crew of inexperienced 
help, the crippled factories have met 
enormous government demands by speed- 
ing up, by long hours of labor and night 


work. Thus, within five months the 
problem facing English working people 
has switched from that of unemploy- 
ment to that of over-employment which, 
without the safeguard of factory acts 
and union rules, is breaking the workers 
under its strain and jeopardizing wages 
by the introduction of cheap boy and 
woman labor. 

In March the pressure for more labor 
began to be so keen that the Board of 
Trade Labour Exchange sent out circu- 
lars urging that “if the full fighting 
power of the nation is to be put forth 
on the field of battle the full working 
power of the nation must be made avail- 
able to carry on its essential trades at 
home.” At the same time the exchanges 
established special departments of War 
Service for Women where women might 
register for paid employment of any 
kind—industrial, agricultural, clerical, 
etc. It was not intended that women on 
the special register should be employed 
at the expense of those on the regular 
Labour Exchange register. Priority of 
employment goes to the latter, but the 
existence of the special register gauges 
the reserve force of women’s labor, 
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trained and untrained. 

By April 13 Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade Labour Ex- 
changes, stated that a total of 33,000 
women had registered for war service. 
Six thousand of these had spoken for 
work in armament factories, 4,000 for 
work in clothing factories, 1,700 for 
work as gardeners, 2,000 for other agri- 
cultural pursuits, 11,000 for work as 
shop assistants, 500 for leather work and 
5,000 for clerical work. Not quite half 
of the whole number have had previous 
experience in some line of work. Four 
thousand were ex-clerks and 1,000 had 
been shop assistants. 

By the end of April the full number 
registered increased to 60,000, of whom 
950 had been placed and a month later 
on May 21 the total registration had 
swelled to 65,700 and the total place- 
ments. to 1,250. 


New Fields for Women 


Many women have entered lines of 
work hitherto closed to them. Reuters 
and the District Messenger Company 
are employing girl messengers who wear 
natty dark blue uniforms. The news 
girl is found at stalls in the under- 
ground railway stations from 8 a.m. to 
7 p.m. The Great Central Railway Com- 
pany is experimenting with women as 
porters, and other railways have en- 
gaged them as booking agents, ticket 
collectors and carriage cleaners. The 
National Motor Cab Company has now 
a fleet of 20 or 30 motor vans each 
driven by a woman. At Harrods and 
Selfridges, two large department stores, 
women are being hired as elevator at- 
tendants, and at the former store eight 
women are employed as drivers on de- 
livery motors. In the Glasgow Tram- 
ways Corporation Department, where 
2,000 men have left to join the colors, 
eight women conductors were experi- 
mentally employed with such good re- 
sults that the Glasgow Tramways Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed on May 7 
to recommend that women be engaged 
as temporary car conductors during the 
war on the same conditions as men, 
namely a 51-hour week and a minimum 
wage of 27 s. a week ($6.48). This 
means employment for some 400 women. 

Not all firms, however, are as just 
and as generous in the matter of wom- 
en’s wages as the Glasgow Tramways 
Corporation, and therein lies the dan- 
ger of this potential labor force in Eng- 
land. The Brighton Tramways Com- 
mittee is submitting to the town council 
a plan for the employment of women 
conductors at a wage of 4 d. (8 cents) 
an hour; the Postal Telegraph Asso- 
ciation is offering women 22 s. ($5.28) 
a week for night work in the telephone 
exchanges where men have always been 
paid 30 s. ($7.20); at the popular 
Lyon’s restaurants women are being en- 
gaged instead of men at much smaller 
wage; in Leeds and other provincial 
towns women are reported to be replac- 


ing men as bank clerks at half their 
wage. 

When the special War Service Regis- 
ter for Women was set up, organiza- 
tions of women trade unionists, women 
suffragists and others petitioned the 
Board of Trade to insist on the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, if, as 
their circular announces “any woman 
who by working helps to release a man 
or equip a man for fighting does na- 
tional war service.” The only response 
of the Board of Trade has been to in- 
struct the Labour Exchanges to inform 
women of the current rates of wages in 
a trade and to promise that on govern- 
ment contracts the same piece work 
rates shall be paid to women as to men. 

In regard to time rates no special con- 
ditions have been laid down and women 
are said to be working on army cloth- 
ing contracts and ammunition contracts 
at much less time wages than are men. 
In many armament factories they are re- 
ported to be payed on the average 14 s. 
($3.36) to 16 s. ($3.84) a week with 
overtime pay and bonus, their gross 
earnings being about half those of men. 
The single safeguard against female 
labor being used to ultimately displace 
men is that employers have been asked 
to take back those of their men now 
serving in the army. 

A more formidable competitor of male 
labor than underpaid female labor 
threatening England since the outbreak 
of war is, however, child labor. The 
exploitation of children for war sery- 
ice has so far occurred in rural dis- 
tricts where children have been drafted 
to take the places of 150,000 farm 
laborers who have joined the colors. In 
ordinary years, under the Robson act, a 
child of 12 may be released from school 
for agricultural work provided certain 
class attainment and attendance have 
been observed and the educational au- 
thorities are satisfied as to the suitabil- 
ity and beneficial character of the work. 

In five months ending January 31, 
1914, 100 boys and 34 girls obtained this 
privilege in England and Wales. Dur- 
ing the same period this year 1,388 boys 
and 25 girls left school for agricultural 
employment “owing to circumstances 
connected with the war.’ This was 
made possible through the relaxation of 
the school attendance laws by local edu- 
cation authorities. On March 4 the 
prime minister stated that if all efforts 
to find adult labor were futile the “gov- 
ernment is not going to impose on the 
discretion of the local authorities any- 
thing in the nature of a veto.” ) This at- 
titude of the government and the in- 
creased pressure for farm labor have 
still further augmented the number of 
children exempted from school so that 
the Board of Education reports 3,217 
boys and 87 girls between 11 and 14 
years excused between February 1 and 
April 30, 1915, as compared with 132 
bovs and 64 girls during the same 
period, 1914. Their average wage is 
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about 6 s. ($1.44) or 7 s. ($1.68) 
week. A “white paper” issued by th 
Board of Education gives as wages f 
these children in one typical county: 
two at 6 s. ($1.44); one at 5s. 6d. 
($1.32) ; nine at 5 s. ($1.20); five ag 
4s. 6d. ($1.08) ; six at 4 s. (96 cents) ; 
one at 3 s. (72 cents) and meals; one 
at 2s. (48 cents) and meals; one waged 
and boarded, no pay; three nil (work- 
ing for parents). Yet it is supposed 
that these: young boys are performing 
the work of adults. In Nottingham- 
shire, where 65 exemptions were granted 
up to April 13, the Education Author- 
ities’ Gasette reports that for wages 
ranging from 5 s. ($1.20) to 10 s. 6 d. 
($2.62) a week, boys are employed 6 
to 12 hours a day, although when they 
worked more than 9 hours they were 
employed in the not very arduous task of 
bird scaring. 

It is the impression of those opposed 
to the loosening of the education acts 
that the farmers are suffering more 
from a scarcity of cheap labor than a 
scarcity of labor. The wages of agri- 
cultural workers are always notoriously 
low and the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing has caused many to leave this em- 
ployment and enter the industries where 
comparatively high wages are being paid 
during the war. The farmers have al- 
ways desired child labor, the people say, 
and when war has battered down the 
opposition, they are seizing the oppor- 
tunity to escape paying higher wages to 
their men. Five shillings more a week, 
critics assert, would dispel the need of 
boy labor, since there is still some male 
labor in the market and a potential sup- 

) 
ply of female labor. 


. 


School Houses as Barracks 


According to J. A. Pease, former 
president of the Board of Education 
for Great Britain, the action of local au- 
thorities in exempting children from 
school attendance, may have been ac- 
celerated in some areas by the fact that 
military authorities have commandeered 
the schoolhouses for billeting and mili- 
tary hospitals. On April 20 Mr. Ad- 
dison on behalf of the Board of Edu- 
cation declared in the House of Com- 
mons that 243 schools had been taken by 
the soldiers and 131,778 children turned 
out. No accommodation had been found 
for 6,012. In Manchester 15,768 chil- 
dren are haying only part-time school- 
ing because the military authorities 
have taken seven schools. There is also 
reported to be a shortage of teachers 
and in some places, the schools closed 
earlier in the day during the winter to 
save the educational authorities the 
high cost of light and fuel. 

From these facts it is clear that even 
the mental growth of children has been 
blocked by the war. And that it will 
continue to be blocked as long as the 
war lasts is predicted by Mr. Pease’s 
statement in the House of Commons on 
February 25: “I have been asked to in- 


War on the Backs of the Workers 


roduce legislation to raise the school 
ige,”. ‘Said: Mr. Pease. ‘I, should. be 
lad to do so but I know that during 
he war it is quite impossible for me to 
lo anything of the kind.” 

Besides the substitution of women 
nd children in industry there is an- 
ther. way in which England is meeting 
ndustrial demands with a depleted labor 
orce. This is by speeding up the work- 
rs left behind to the very highest notch 
yf endurance. 

At the outbreak of the war, the trade 
inions declared a truce with employers 
ind called all strikes at an end, because 
hey realized at once that industrial 
nity was as essential for success as 
nilitary unity. Still this was not 
nough, and on March 17 representatives 
yf trade unions, called together in a 
onference with the chancellor of the 
xchequer, agreed to waive restrictions 
laced on industry by organized labor if 
inion conditions would be restored af- 
er the war. 


Fewer Strikes 

Despite the charges of “slacking” 
rought against British workingmen, 
nd the indictment, reiterated in Ameri- 
a, of the “class selfishness of English 
abor since the beginning of the war,” 
here were, according to the Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette, only 212 indus- 
rial disputes affecting 59,237 people be- 
ween January 1 and April 30, 1915, as 
ompared with 357 affecting 273,114 
yeople for the same period in 1914. And 
yractically all these disputes have been 
used by the demand for higher wages 
mn account of the rise in cost of living— 
lot by the demand for shorter hours. 
Jut of 44 new disputes arising in 
\pril, 1915, only 1 is cited as a conflict 
yver a reduction of hours of work. 

At the inquest of an employe in the 
Xoyal Small Arms Factory, who, after 
vorking 80 hours a week since August, 
lied of “syncope brought on by pro- 
onged exertion of the heart,” the coron- 
r remarked that the man “had died for 
lis country.” Like this workingman, 
housands of trade unionists in England 
re dying for their country—not alone 
he 15 per cent of organized labor 
vhich is said to have joined the colors 
ut the great percentage who are sweat- 
ng ungrudgingly 70 and 80 hours and 
’ days a week that their fellows in the 
renches may not suffer from their quit- 
ing. 

But even with this straining of energy 
he output in munition and equipment 
1as not satisfied the war demand. And 
t is characteristic that the greater share 
f blame for delay in output has not 
een placed on. the government for lack 
»f foresight in allowing skilled workmen 
o enlist or on employers for inefficient 
rganization of their factories, but on 
he workers themselves. 

In February a howl went up from the 
ship-building, munitions and transport 
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MAKING AMMUNITION 
Greenwood and Batley’s ammunition factory in 


consecutive hours. 


which a girl worked 30 


The commercial photographer from whom the picture was 


obtained attached this caption: “These girl patriots, not being able to fight, do 


not waste time talking of peace. 


our soldiers at the front shall not be handicapped for want of bullets. 


doubled the output of the factory.” 


areas that men were losing time on ac- 
count of drink. A government inquiry 
was made, and investigators sent out 
from the Home Office reported that “the 
teasons given for irregularities of at- 
tendance are mainly staleness and 
fatigue due to long hours over an ex- 
tended period, unusually high wages 
leading to idleness, and habits of drink- 
ing. It is not altogether possible to 
isolate these causes as they are more or 
less connected with one another, but 
the reports are unanimous in the con- 
clusion that drink is by far the most 
important factor.’ Yet in the House of 
Commons on April 20, David Mason, 
Liberal member for Coventry, stated 
that in May, 1914, the average hours of 
overtime per week per man were 3%, 
and the average hours lost were 4%, 
whereas in March this year the average 
overtime was 12 hours per week per man 
and the average hours lost 4.92! 

A Central Board of Control to re- 
strict the sale of liquor in munition, 
transport and camp areas has now been 
created by an amendment to the de- 
fense of the realm act. But the exces- 
sive overtime persists—and with it its 
counterpart lost time. Since the appoint- 
ment of Lloyd-George as minister of the 
new Department of Munitions, the goy- 
ernment has been using every power to 
spur production so as to meet the in- 
satiable appetite of war. 

Only recently Charles Wilson and 
Richard Garrett, employed by Cammell 


They often work all through the night so that 


They have 


Laird, shipbuilders, after working, it is 
said sixteen hours a day for seven days 
got drunk and were charged under the de- 
fense of the ralm act (1914) with “‘un- 
lawfully doing an act of such a nature 
as to be calculated to be prejudicial to 
the defense of the realm, with the in- 
tention or purpose of assisting the en- 
emy.” 

Three thousand coal miners in Staf- 
fordshire a short time ago struck for 3 
days. The mine owners are now en- 
deavoring to prosecute this immense 
number of men. 

The latest move of the government, 
the munitions bill, makes definite the 
vague terms of the defense of the realm 
act, and makes compulsory the volun- 
tary agreements between trade unionists 
and the government. Besides provid- 
ing for a volunteer army of workmen to 
man the’ war factories who shall en- 
list like soldiers but wear no uniforms, 
the bill makes strikes and lockouts il- 
legal and creates local boards, composed 
of equal numbers of employers and em- 
ployes presided over by a government 
chairman, which shall settle all disputes . 
as to wages, hours and profits and sus- 
pend any trade union rules that tend 
to limit output. 

If, after the passage of this act, hu- 
man endurance still lags behind demand 
for ammunition, English workingmen 
are wondering fearfully if they will be 
stripped of the industrial freedom they 
have slowly won through a century by 
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schemes of industrial conscription and 
labor under military discipline, when a 
strike is mutiny and rebellion high 
treason punishable by death. 

As trade union guards have fallen, so 
the factory acts have been relaxed and 
permission has been granted by the 
Home Office to work women over 16 
years of age overtime and at night work 
on practically all government contracts. 
As far back as February a report to 
the Board of Trade on the State of 
Employment in the United Kingdom 
states that 55.2 per cent of female leath- 
er workers were working overtime; 39.2 
per cent of women in the engineering in- 
dustry; 21.9 per cent of women em- 
ployed on woolen and worsted goods and 
24.7 per cent of women working on 
cycle, motor and wagon building. Near- 
ly every spinner working on thread for 
khaki, for instance, is allowed overtime 
in his factory. In Yorkshire, women in 
the khaki factories are said to work 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m.. Since the looms 
are broad and heavy as compared with 
those used for cotton weaving, where a 
woman runs four looms, khaki weavers 
can take charge of only one loom each, 
and therefore cannot earn the same 
wages as when working the same number 
of hours on lighter cloth. Moreover 
the weaving of khaki is said to be more 
trying to the eyes and limbs than is or- 
dinary cloth. 

W. C. Anderson stated in the House 
of Commons that R. Ainsworth and 
Sons, war office contractors, employ 
women in the manufacture of khaki 
thread at the rate of 7 s. ($1.68) and 
8 s. ($1.92) a week with a bonus of 1s. 
(24 cents) to 2 s. (48 cents) for 60 
‘hours work, and that women sometimes 
work 11 and 12 hours a day. 

As among men the stiffest overtime is 
found in the ammunition factories. De- 
spite the fact that by the end of April 
over 11,000 women had volunteered for 
work in armament factories, on the La- 
bour Exchange War Service Register 
girls are employed by Armstrong and 
Whitworth (government contractors) at 
Elswick, from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. with 1% 
hours break for meals, and from 9 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. on night shift, Sundays as 
well. Girls of 17 are said to get 8 s. 
($1.92) a week; girls of 18, 9 s. ($2.16) 
a week: girls of 19, 10 s. ($2.40) a week, 
and girls of 20, 11 s. ($2.64) a 
week. In addition there is a bonus of 
3d. (6 cents) an hour—4¥% d. (9 cents) 
on Sundays—which seems largely to be 
used for speeding up the girls. If a 
Sunday rest is indulged in, all the bonus 
which the girls earn during the week 
is deducted. 

The employers told Mary Macarthur 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Trade Unions that there was no short- 
age of woman’s labor and that they 
could not keep their gates clear of wom- 
en waiting for work. At Erith where 
women are working similarly long hours 
in the armament factories, employers 


told Miss Macarthur that two shifts of 
women working 12 hours a day occupied 
their machines more efficiently than 
three shifts working 8 hours a day. 

What this total abrogation of safe- 
guards over women’s labor may mean 
is shown by a case brought to my at- 
tention by Margaret Bondfield of the 
Central Committee on Women’s Em- 
ployment. Greenwood and Batley of 
Leeds, enginers and ammunition makers, 
were summoned to court by a factory in- 
spector under the factory and workshop 
act. The defendants, who are engaged 
in the manufacture of cartridges for 
the government, had employed two girls 
many hours in excess of the law. One, 
a girl of 16, had worked from 6 a.m. on 
Friday until 7:30 a.m. Saturday with 
only two hours rest for meals on Friday 
and half an hour for breakfast. Then 
she met with an accident in which the 
end of her finger was sliced off by the 
machine. The case was thus brought to 
the notice of the authorities. 


Patriotic Overwork 


The other girl, 18 years old, worked 
from 6 a.m. on Friday till 11 a.m. on 
Saturday—a period of 30 hours. Even 
the Home Office objected to this stretch 
of hours,.and R. A. Shepherd who prose- 
cuted in its behalf stated that in its 
view such an extension of working 
hours did not produce good results. 
However, the counsel for the defense 
said it would have been better to issue 
to the girls a special medal for patriot- 
ism instead of prosecuting the employ- 
ers. One-girl, he said, had not had her 
clothes off in seven days. So enthusi- 
astic were the workers that when they 
got the output up to two million cart- 
ridges per week, at their own expense 
they bought ribbons and flags with which 
to decorate their machines. 

Horace Marshall, the magistrate be- 
fore whom the case was heard, dis- 
missed the case under the probation 
act, making no order as to costs. He 
said it seemed to him idle to ask any 
court to do anything to limit the output 
of ammunition, and he was not going 
to do it. “It was not suggested,” he 
added, “that anyone would be any the 
worse for the extra work.” 

The sweating that goes on in the fac- 
tories is even worse in the homes where 
army clothing, military brushes, etc., 
are made, sublet by government con- 
tractors to sub-contractors and then to 
home workers. Although the trades 
board act in England has set 3% d. (6% 
cents) an hour for a minimum rate in 
the bespoke tailoring trade and 3%4d. (7 
cents) for the shirtmaking trade, there 
is practically no machinery for enforc- 
ing this regulation for work done in the 
homes. Likewise the government has 
issued a notice to contractors forbidding 
the letting out of goods to home work- 


ers,—but no inspection accompanies this” 


order, the contracts are far larger than 
the capacity of most factories, and the 


contractors are greedy for work! 

On May 10, I attended an exhibition 
of women’s work in London arranged by 
the East London Federation of Suf- 
fragettes. Sylvia Pankhurst, in charge 
of it, had persuaded some 12 homework- 
ers to bring to the hall their khaki 
stitching, their buttonholing and military 
brush-making. 

The brushmaker, for inserting bristles 
in soldiers’ hair-brushes, was making 
about 1 s. 7 d. (38 cents) a dozen, prac- 
tically 8 hours work. She can tell the 
prices paid by brush-making firms all 
over the East End of London. For 
soldiers’ clothes-brushes, she said, wages 
are scandalously low. For a brush with 
180 holes to be filled, a task which takes 
40 to 45 minutes, one firm pays 1 s. 2 d. 
(28 cents) a dozen, while another firm 
pays 1 s. 10 d. (44 cents) a dozen and 
yet another 2 s. (48 cents) a dozen. 
This is highly skilled work. For stitch- 
ing buttons on soldiers bandoliers, a 
worker is paid 2% d. (5 cents) for 60 
buttons, and by working hard can man- 
age 60 an hour. 

The prices paid for khaki work vary 
greatly according to different districts 
where the workers live and to differ- 
ent firms from which work is distributed. 
In Hackney women are paid 1 s. 8 d. 
(40 cents) a dozen for finishing sol- 
diers’ trousers; in Roman Road 2 s. 
(48 cents); in Bethnel Green 3 s. (72 
cents). In general, adult workers can 
make from 14 s. ($3.36) to 15 s. ($3.60) 
a week if they work about 12 hours daily. 
Most khaki workers must pay for their 
own thread and silk. 

I talked with one worker at the ex- 
hibition who was finishing trousers at 
2% d. (5 cents) a pair. She has to 
soap the buttons of the trousers, turn the 


hem and fell it, put in seat lining and- 


band lining, put on 12 buttons, tack and 
sew part of the fly. She can finish one 


pair in an hour, but as the day wears’ 


her speed diminishes. Out of her earn- 
ings she has to buy black and white 
cotton, soap and linen thread. 

Next to the finisher, a woman was 
bending over soldiers’ overcoats. They 
are very thick and heavy, and it takes 
her 2% hours to finish a coat for which 
she is paid 6 d. (12 cents). She has to 
pay 5 d. (10 cents) a reel for thread. 
She said that at a firm close to where 
she lives, foreign men take away cart- 
loads of coats for which they are paid 
4 s. 6 d. ($1.08) a dozen for finishing. 
They give them out to English women 
at 2 s. (48 cents) a dozen. 

Still another worker is machining sol- 
diers’ trousers—stitching around the 
belt, pockets, etc. She said she had an 
invalid husband and four children, the 
eldest of whom is 12 and helps her a 
little. She receives for her work 4 s. 
(96 cents) a dozen, but for every dozen 
she must allow about 3 d. (6 cents) for 
thread and 6 d. (12 cents) for silk. 
She tries to make a dozen a day getting 
up at 6 and often going to bed at 1 a.m. 


| 


| to work in, 
| usually the sewing machines bought on 
| the hire system at the rate of 1 s. 6 d. 


ar on the Backs of the Workers 


"When I’inquired if she were not afraid 
»f losing her work by bringing it to the 
‘:xhibition she said, “Well, even if ’m 
yoor I don’t care—it shows ’em up a bit, 


More Sweating 


| The sweating of these workers is cor- 
Jroborated from many sources. The 
Workers’ National War Emergency 
Committee formed by labor representa- 
“cives to protect working-class interests 
‘during the war, gave me other exam- 
Yoles—the making of sailors’ flannel 
‘shirts at 2 s. 6 d. (60 cents) a dozen, 
‘the worker finding her own cotton; the 
jraaking of soldiers beds in London at 
1s. 3 d. (30 cents) a dozen; and the 
making of coats at 4 d. (8 cents) each. 
The public health officers of Bethnel 
Green, London, reported to the Home 
Office the machining of army haver- 
sacks which netted workers 3 s. (72 
cents) a day—from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m.; 
making of soldiers’ flannel belts at 8 d. 
(16 cents) a dozen which takes 3 hours; 
making soldiers’ needlecases at 2 d. (4 
icents) a dozen (thread provided by 
home worker) ; binding of soldiers’ can- 
vas bags at 1 s. 2 d. (28 cents) a dozen, 
| and other similar tasks. 

| Meanwhile it is asserted that contrac- 
tors are making a handsome profit. An 
| estimate in the Woman’s Dreadnought, 
a suffrage journal, gives the profit to 
contractors as follows: 


GREATCOATS JACKETS TROUSERS 
BEG, leo Re Gl ey, Bal: 


| Materials ..... OR mec Oo mm edi ehO.spesto 


| Cost of mak- 


ing, including 


WaASES 2. 65s OP 53 Zane 0 10 
Total COStee nem Oy Td ORONO 
Paid by War 
Office =...:1" 80 IPA (ey dayratse a) 

f) Net Profit..... Omiara! 2 7.25 1 8.25 


The workers themselves furnish room 
the necessary light and 


(36 cents) a week. 

These meager wages which are doled 
out to women workers have to cover, 
it must be remembered, an increase of 
25 to 30 per cent in the cost of living 
in England. All the women at the Cax- 
ton Hall exhibition complained not 
alone of their low wages, but of the 
‘sums they had to pay for the necessi- 
ties of life. Bread, which is twice as 
much as before the war, and tea, which 
has doubled in price within a penny, 
are the two items striking hardest at 
the London poor. 

_ In return for the long hours and night 
work which ‘the workers have given 
cheerfully toward the war, employers, 
for many months at least, made no move 
to share their growing profits with their 
employes. When this dawned upon the 
workers, they, bearing the burden of the 
greatly increased prices, saw no reason 


why their patriotism should exceed that 
of men who were making money out of 
the bloodshed. The result was the strike 
of the men in the ship-building yards 
on the Clyde,—a strike not to lighten 
the press of heavy hours of labor but 
to put into the purse of the laboring 
man better wages to meet the rise in 
bread. 


Since this strike in January organized 
labor, in the face of harshest criticism, 
has used its power to raise wages. Its 
demands, in most cases, have been met 
by increases on the part of the employ- 
er, or by the granting of a war bonus 
(a certain per cent of weekly wages in 
addition to regular pay). Thus it may 
now be conceded, as George Lansbury, 
editor of the Herald, the English labor 
weekly, and Margaret Bondfield of the 
Women’s Central Employment Commit- 
tee both told me, that organized labor 
and skilled workmen are getting better 
wages than a year ago, although the 
rise in wages is still slight compared 
with the leap of prices. 


For the sweated unskilled workers, 
however, the struggle for existence is 
keener and harder than ever before. 
The jaunty soldier’s uniform is often 
paid for not only with the life of the 
wearer, killed perhaps in some valiant 
charge, but with the health and strength 
of some half-starved woman slaving to 
keep her home together. 


This story of the workers in England 
is a half-finished story. The picture is 
the same undoubtedly in the other coun- 
tries at war. In Germany ammunition 
factories are humming day and night, 
and newspaper reports allege that 
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grumbling workmen are silenced by the 
threat of being sent to the most danger- 
ous regiment at the front. France has 
had to abrogate the declaration of the 
minister of education, made at the be- 
ginning of the war, that children should 
be protected more carefully in war than 
in peace and should not be allowed to 
work even in the fields. Russia has re- 
pealed her law prohibiting the night 
work of women. Everywhere it is a pic- 
ture of labor bearing on its bended back 
an enormous fighting machine. When 
we read in the newspapers of victories 
and defeats, those of us who have look- 
ed deep into the life of a warring na- 
tion, cannot forget the defeat of all 
those constructive laws and measures 
it has taken centuries to build up. 


The Tax of Taxes 


The new budget for England estimates 
that  £1,132,634,000  ($5,515,927,580) 
must be appropriated if the war lasts a 
year, £790,458,000 ($3,849,530,460) if it 
lasts six months. On a _ peace basis, 
England’s budget calls for about £200,- 
000,000—eighty million to be spent on , 
defense and one hundred and twenty 
million on home administration. 

When the war is over and the British 
people face this huge charge that must 
be met by heavy taxes and strict econ- 
omy, will the trade union rules and fac- 
tory acts be restored, will child labor 
legislation progress, will wages be high 
above the cost of living? Or will the 
vigor of unionism be permanently im- 
paired, will the care of women and chil- 
dren be forgotten in the grubbing for 
existence, will those workers who return 
tired and maimed from war ever have 
energy to unite with their fellows who 
have been maimed and broken at home? 


“More men, more munitions’—it is 
England’s call blazoned on recruiting 
posters, placarded in windows, urged 
from press and platform. 

The men armed with their deadly mu- 
nitions march away—slim, fresh-cheek- 
ed lads. Long lists of dead come back, 
or torn remnants of men who must learn 
all over to earn their half a living. 

Meanwhile, we read of the lives and 
the deaths of these British Tommies at 
the front, and some of us glory in their 
pluck that gains a hundred yards or 
rushes upon an enemy’s trench, while 
some of us shudder at this awful slaugh- 
ter of more men by more munitions. 
But few of us in our hot reaction to war 
think about the gap that the drainage 
of more men is leaving in the rear and 
the strain that the output of more mu- 
nitions is placing on the Tommies left 
behind. 

“We need you both,’ declares a re- 
cruiting poster which pictures a soldier 
grasping the hand of a laborer in shirt- 
sleeves, but neither this poster nor any 
other answers the riddle of how to keep 
the two. 


The Influence of Mothers’ Aid Upon 


UBLIC relief, in practice accepted 

aS a present necessity, has come to 

be deprecated in principle by 

many thoughtful people as merely 
a palliative measure which fails to strike 
at the root of social needs. Granting 
the obvious limitations of relief work, 
may it not yet be possible for the state 
to acquit itself of this delicate adminis- 
trative task with such foresight as to 
transform it into a means of public edu- 
cation? Such a transformation from 
mere negative alleviations of immediate 
distress to positive sanctions in further- 
ance of good citizenship can be effected 
only at the hands of employes communal- 
ly-minded enough to look for the roots 
of social ills. The state, it is true, rare- 
ly secures reflective employes. 

In America, it is undoubtedly the case 
that, on the whole, the stronger private 
charities command a better grade of 
worker than does public service in the 
same field. Why should this be, since 
salaries are frequently higher in public 
work? The common assumption that 
high salaries will attract able service 
leaves out of account other considera- 
tions which influence social workers. 
These are, first, that the stronger pri- 
vate charities can offer their employes 
better training and a more stimulating 
atmosphere. 

Probably, if a comparison could be 
made man for man between public serv- 
ants and private, the result would show 
that in native ability they were about 
even. The advantage in education, if 
there were a difference, might possibly 
lean toward the side of private service; 
the advantage in standards and in zeal 
certainly would do so. 

Although the majority of faithful so- 
cial workers everywhere have more work 
than they can do well, private charity can 
limit its intake so as to prevent the dis- 
proportion between amount of work and 
number of employes often met with in 
the public service. This is, of course, 
due to the meager administrative funds 
with which public charity like private 
must frequently shift along. Enthusi- 
asts for progress often underrate the 
difficulty of getting adequate appropria- 
tions from a legislature besieged with 
appeals for a great variety of public 
needs. 

Representatives are naturally inclined 
to grant money for the purposes which 
they believe touch the popular imagina- 
tion, and to economize where public in- 
terest is less lively. For instance, the 
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Family Life 


By Ada Eliot Sheffield 


Massachusetts Legislature of 1914 
granted $175,000 for relief under the 
mothers’ aid law, but cut off the amount 
necessary to employ visitors to carry out 
the law. Only by an urgent plea was the 
money later procured. This year the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charity 
asked for three new visitors, as their 
workers are 500 cases behind in re- 
viewing families referred for approval 
by the local overseers of the poor. The 
appropriation has been cut so that they 
may have to wait another year for this 
addition to their force, unless again a 
special appeal is successful. The money 
for the relief itself the legislature 
granted. 

Help for needy mothers at the present 
moment constitutes a strong popular ap- 
peal, whereas the same public asks that 
the growing needs of administration 
shall be justified. Moreover, the State 
Board of Charity’s appropriations are 
only one of many equally meritorious 
demands upon the public treasury. The 
result of such legislative economy is 
not that each employe is overworked, 
but that he of necessity performs his 
task with superficial haste. An ambi- 
tious employe not only feels his ability 
wasted in doing perfunctory work, he 
also realizes that his wits are growing 
dull, that his fitness is not increasing 
with experience, that his best powers 
are not called into play, and that his 
market value will ultimately decline. 
Any red-blooded worker will sacrifice 
something of salary for the sake of hay- 
ing work that either itself gives scope 
to the best that is in him, or that affords 
him training for such an opening in the 
future. 

A second consideration which influ- 
ences the choice of employment on the 
part of able young pecple is the capabil- 
ity and progressiveness of the chief of 
a department or office. It is the execu- 
tive who sets standards; and although 
he may not be able to save his workers 
from having more than they can do well, 
he can at any rate see to it that the tone 
of his office does not suffer through 
their having too little to do, If he is in 
addition a man who can attain to some 
standing, his prestige is shared to a de- 
gree by those who work under him. 

It would always be assumed that any 
one who could adapt himself to a dull or 
easy-going executive for several years, 
say, had thereby shown himself to lack 
the stuff of which good workers are 
made. Besides having a progressive 


a ee 


character in himself, the chief who 
would attract promising young people 
must have an assured tenure. If liable’ 
to removal on political or other non- 
professional grounds, he will find his” 
workers preferring to engage themselves” 
in fields where policies will not be sud-> 
denly overturned. 

The difficulties in getting a high grade 
of public servant deserve to be dwelt: 
upon in order that ways may be found 
to overcome them. They are formid- 
able only so long as the public itself is” 
indifferent as to the way in which its 
outdoor relief is administered. The 
possibility of invigorating the outdoor 
relief system is the crux of the 
whole discussion on mothers’ pensions. 
Widows ought to be adequately helped, 
but surely the public should not stop: 
there. 

Unless the whole system of aiding 
needy families takes on new life and 
adopts modern standards, the adminis- 
tration even of widows’ pensions will 
be likely to slip back gradually to the 
old perfunctory methods of aiding des-— 
titute mothers. This will not happen 
while public interest is keen, but will 
come when mothers’ pensions are an old 
story and newer panaceas have taken 
hold of the public imagination. The 
framers of a regenerated procedure 
might profitably center their whole. at- 
tention on how to get and keep a superi- 
or type of employe in the public service. 

Given a high grade of employe, public 
outdoor relief may act as a lever on the 
part of its administrators in two ways: 
first, by a direct concern with the im- 
provement of individual family life; 
second, by the formulating of such gen- 
eral policies as will define the condi- 
tions under which aid will be forth- 
coming. 

The improvement of family life calls 
for relief that is not merely enough to 
save from starvation, but that is suffi- 
cient to maintain decency and health 
and to enable a mother to give her chil- 
dren training. Take, for example, the 
case of a woman with six children, five 
of them girls, who had been supple- 
menting inadequate aid by receiving into 
her five-room tenement several men 
lodgers. That the two older daughters 
had forced marriages may or may not 
have been induced by this evident lack | 


_of privacy. The larger allowance given 


on the condition that the lodgers go, not | 
only gives the younger children a chance 
of a more natural home life, but may im- 
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press upon the mother the necessity for 
guarding daughters. 

Perhaps there is no type of family 
which gives more satisfaction to the su- 
pervisors of mothers’ aid than the fam- 
ily whom adequate relief will bring from 
an unnourished condition to one of 
steadily improving health. When it is 
considered that of all the widows who 
have asked relief under the Massachu- 
setts mothers’ aid law, more of the hus- 
bands died of tuberculosis than from any 
other one cause, and, that in addition 
many wives and children are infected 
with the disease, the benefit of adequate 
aid is apparent. 

In one family whose bread-winner 
died of tuberculosis after three years’ 
illness, the mother and two children 
have, according to two doctors’ state- 
ments, been half-starved for years. 
Such a family needs not only sufficient 
food, but regular medical advice, and the 
supervision of some one capable of 
teaching hygiene and giving some in- 
struction in purchasing and simple cook- 
ing. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity has made no study yet of the 
health conditions in the families under 
care. As the stories of applicants have 
come before its committee, however, 
they give an impression of much poor 
health. The board have asked that the 
overseers of the poor, when they have 
reason to think there is illness in a fam- 
ily, have a medical examination made 
and get from the physician instructions 


as to the care needed to build up health. 


By supplementing adequate aid with 
co-operation on the part of health offi- 
cers, of local doctors, of district nursing 
and anti-tuberculosis associations, and 
perhaps in time by introducing some 
new means of instruction in cooking and 
purchasing, a state should be able to 
build up the health of needy families 
coming to attention through a mothers’ 
aid law. 

The second way in which the adminis- 


tration of relief educates the public is 


by defining the conditions under which 
aid will be given. The Massachusetts 
State Board of Charity, with this end in 
view, ,drew up a set of policies a few 
months after the mothers’ aid law went 
into effect. They have found that one 
of their important tasks is to define 
what constitutes need. 

The families helped are, in virtually 
every instance, people who have been 
accustomed to a humble way of life. 
Their income while under public care 


'usually consists of the earnings of the 


mother and older children, plus the al- 


lowance irom the overseers of the poor. 
Of the women who work, the large num- 
ber do washing and cleaning, or mill 
work. Every little while, however, the 
board has had an urgent appeal for some 
woman of higher social status, who has 
perhaps saved $1,500 to $2,000, a modest 
sum, but sufficient when supplemented 
by earnings to last a family of the usual 
type several years. 

These appeals it has been difficult to 
refuse, because these families are of- 
ten especially admirable in character, 
and because a mother’s desire to hold a 
nest-egg for her children’s future en- 
lists sympathy. Were public funds in- 
exhaustible, we might include a class of 
family whose present distress is rather 
that of the mind than of the body. But 
so long as there are beneficiaries who 
are receiving less than is needed for 
building delicate health into vigor, a 
state should not undertake to relieve 
worry over the future. 

In other words, although Massachu- 
setts brings under the mothers’ aid law 
such women as are, or as give clear 
promise of becoming, good home-mak- 
ers, the state cannot assist mothers, 
however worthy to whom destitution is 
from one to five years ahead, and who 
therefore during that time may marry 
again, may inherit a little more money, 
or who by some turn of fortune or by 
resourcefulness in earning may never be 
in need of the essentials of home life. 
These appealing families are proper ob- 
jects for private assistance. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity is adhering pretty closely to the 
policies they have drawn up. They do, 
however, admit an occasional exception 
where it does not operate to impair the 
regulative value that has been remarked 
in policies of relief. For example, the 
board set aside their ruling that reim- 
bursement to the overseers would not be 
made for a woman with an illegitimate 
child when it came to the case of a 
mother who had afterward married the 
father of the child and borne him other 
children. In approving aid in this in- 
stance, the board did not consider that 
they would make a _ precedent upon 
which might be based claims for cases 
where aid would amount to subsidizing 
irregular families. 

In two or three instances they have 
set aside their policy that children of 
working age must help in the family 
support, and have agreed to an over- 
seer’s request that a boy or girl should 
be permitted to get further education. 
They have made this concession under 
the conviction that the state is warrant- 


ed in subsidizing exceptional ability in 
the young. 

Since it is evident from these ex- 
ceptions that a board or committee ad- 
ministering mothers’ aid should endeavor 
through its agents to give individual 
consideration to every family, it might 
be asked why they should go to the 
trouble of formulating general principles 
of relief; why not make just one rule, 
namely: to consider each family situation 
on its merits? To some social workers, 
the justification of a policy is merely 
its convenience as something to be cited 
to stop the mouths of troublesome claim- 
ants; to others, fearful of hard and 
fast rules, a policy is little more than 
a point of departure. 

The sounder justification of a consis- 
tent policy of relief is that domestic life 
displays in its ethical and social stand- 
ards so complete a _ reflection of the 
standards of neighborhood, town, and 
state, that to treat any family as a de- 
tached unit is to lose sight of the force 
of tradition and custom that centers in 
it. The reinforcement of some old, and 
the forming of some new, habits of 
thought among the people is in effect the 
purpose of formulating policies of re- 
lief. 

This regulative value of relief is 
analogous to what we observe in an- 
other field. The criminal and penal 
code, the courts, the police departments, 
and prisons,—are all necessary govern- 
mental devices for impressing upon the 
growing generation the moral standards 
evolved by the generations that have 
passed before. 

Day by day, through this crude ma- 
chine, the state is reiterating the funda- 
mental conditions of a civilized order: 
“Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.’ The state thus gives 
concrete reinforcement to the ethical 
teaching of the church. There is not 
one of us, however far removed from the 
possibility of arrest whose conscience is 
not quickened through this public men- 
tor. 

Just as potent an influence over the 
public mind may be given to the admin- 
istration of relief. The rules under 
which we give or withhold aid serve in 
the aggregate to define for a whole so- 
cial stratum represented by our bene- 
ficiaries a conception of right living as 
something imposed by the collective will. 
Their willingness to conform to that con- 
ception then becomes prompted not mere- 
ly by the desire of help but by the as- 
piration to share in the common social 
heritage. 


| | Three Poems | 


CITY HEAT 
GEORGE Epwarp Day 


H the pitiless heat by day, 
And the terrible stifling night! 
The desert streets where the children play 
In the powdered filth of the dusts that slay 
With their swift disease and blight. 


Herded and hived and robbed 

By a pitiless human greed,— 
In the name of the Heart that throbbed 
And over the city sobbed, 

Is there none to pity their need? 


O God of the poor of purse 
As well as of spirits poor, 
Send swift release from the heated curse 


For strength grows less and the burden 


worse. 
How long must the strain endure? 


Then He in His heaven heard 
The ery of His tortured own, 
And the angel wind of the east was stirred 


With its cooling balm at His pitying word 


And over the city blown. 


The fretful babe lay still 
And slept at its mother’s breast. 
The sweating night shift stopped to fill 
Its hungry lungs with the grateful chill 
And the sick man turned to rest. 


RELEASE 
Heten Hoyt 


LEFT my work, 
But it came after me 
And ever seemed to lurk— 
Would not be shaken free— 


Like a cloud in my brain. 

And over and over, piece by piece, 
I Jabored through again 

And could not cease 


From all that I had done through all the day. 


Then I began of the next day to declare, 


What must be done tomorrow, and straightway, 


With sharp, methodical care, 


Writing as with a pencil on my mind, 
IT made the labors into a list: 
To every one its order I assigned: 


Repeated them, to see that none were missed; 


Then quick began 


Throwing my thought upon these new tasks, so 


intent 
That now I almost ran 
Along the way. On [ went, 
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AN ANSWERED PRAYER 


Atva Martin KERR 


LORD, I come to pray, but not for self; 
Not peace and health, nor easy paths, no 

Can my petition ask while all around 
Some fearful weight bows others to the ground. 
My heart is throbbing for the slum-curst poor, 
Who toil to barely live, to whom the lure 
Of breath and life outweigh the greed-set price. 
Canst thou permit such needless sacrifice? ia 

How easy from that padded rug for prayer, 

Well fed, soft gowned, to tell me thou dost ce 


ee a 


But I do care! See thou those bodies gaunt 

And faces hateful with the spell of want; 

Smell thou the sweat unwashed, the filth, the rags, 
The homes where no real women are, but hags 
Consort with viler folks we still call men, 

Disowned by law, unblessed by church; and then 
Such lust spews forth its‘young, sin-marked, accurst 
Poor blameless babes, but predamned from the first 


What solace to unload here at my door 
The passion of thine own heart for the poor! 


They can be saved! In that midst so vile 
There are a few strong souls who all the while 
Have kept the faith and starved just to stay pure. 
And I, well born, well reared, J am not sure 
That I could pay such price just to live right, 
Nor freeze, nor starve, to keep my chaste soul white 
Perchance had I not been so kindly nursed 
I’d be no less bad than the very worst! 
What matter if thy heart be sorely rent 
Unless thou wilt spend and be also spent? 


But, Father, if I feel, may I not pray 

That thou wilt turn their darkness into day? 

May I not plead with thee to look, to care, 

And for their sakes, not mine, not mine, make bare 

Thy mighty arm? Is not thy promise true 

That what we ask in faith that thou wilt do? 

Beneath their load they struggle to walk straight ; 

O God, reach out thy hand and lift the weight! 
Pray? Yes; but ere thou ask of me my gift 
Go seize their grimy burden, child, and lift! 


Seeing but blindly the people and the street, 
Unaware of the noises, block after block, 
Until some piece of me had led my feet 
Into the park. Then came a soft shock! 


I knew that I was tired. I heard my brain cry 
And all my body erying for release: 
To be untautened. I looked at the trees, at the sky. 
And loosened myself, and spread out my heart 
to peace. 


From the unhastening pathways gentleness 
flowed. 
Clean, windy air touched freshly on my face. 
The windings of my mind unwinded—slowed ; 
And quiet came and bealed me in that place. 


Vernon House, Joint Home of History and Charity 


Vernon House 
Joint Home of 
History and 
Charity 


ISTORY to a charity organiza- 


tion society usually means 
the “case history” of the 
poor. But to the Charity 


Organization Society of Newport, R. L., 
the office itself breathes history—his- 
tory that is tinged with the romance of 
French cavaliers and is woven of the 
bold deeds of Revolutionary heroes. For 
the Newport society has moved from 
cramped quarters into the spacious 
Vernon Mansion, a square colonial 
house built by a Newport merchant, 
Metcalf Bowler, in 1758, and from that 
date until 1872 the center of political and 
social life. 

A history of the house written by 
Maud Lyman Stevens and published by 
the Newport Charity Organization So- 
ciety relates that in 1765 when Eng- 
land was strictly enforcing the ob- 
noxious tax on sugar and molasses, 
Metcalf Bowler was selected to rep- 
resent his colony at a convention to 
consider the grievances of the colonies, 
especially in regard to taxation. In 
1768 he was made one of a committee to 
prepare an address to King George in 
behalf of violated rights. During the 
same year he was made speaker of the 
General Assembly, an honor which he 
retained nineteen years. In the first 
days of its existence, then, the old Ver- 
non House was the scene of open hos- 
pitality to prosperous merchants and 
colonial law makers. 

The next owner of the old mansion 
was another Newport merchant and ship 
owner, William Vernon. He did not 
long enjoy his pleasant homestead, how- 
ever. War and famine came to harass 
Newport. In December, 1776, the Eng- 
lish forces invaded Newport, and the 
Friends of Liberty in the town, among 
them Vernon, fled, leaving their posses- 
sions to the enemy. The most comfort- 
able houses in the town were seized by 
the soldiers and though no mention of 
Vernon House has come down to us, 
Miss Stevens believes it was doubtless 
used like other homes of patriots to 
quarter troops. 

A change of campaign by the British 
commanders led to the evacuation of 
Newport in October, 1779. With her 
commerce destroyed, more than 500 

houses burned and her wealth scattered, 


OLD CENTER OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE—-MODERN HOME OF HOSPITABLE CHARITY 


the town began the task of rehabilita- 
tion. This was made easier by the ar- 
rival in July, 1780, of an expeditionary 
corps of the French allies under com- 
mand of Count de Rochambeau. 

Then began more prosperous days for 
Newport and brilliant days for Vernon 
House. For to Count de Rochambeau 
and the group of youthful nobles with 
him was assigned Vernon House. Coun- 
cils of war were held, officers came and 
went, important decisions arrived at in 
the north parlor where tradition places 
the offices of the commandant. 

Nor was the house a center of work 
alone. Gorgeous balls were held (a new 
“French hall” was added for large as- 
semblies) and eminent personages enter- 
tained. Such were the scenes in old 
Vernon House until the French occupa- 
tion came to an end in August, 1782. 

With the withdrawal of the French 
troops, William Vernon returned home 
and took a share in rebuilding the pros- 
perity of the town. He died in 1806, 
and his son, Samuel Vernon, carried on 


LOWER HALL IN THE OLD HOUSE 


the family traditions of patriotism and 
hospitality. After him only one more 
generation of Vernons lived in the old 
house—the family of Samuel Brown 
Vernon, youngest son of Samuel Ver- 
non. This last Mr. Vernon died in 1858, 
and in 1872 the house was sold. 


From this date on the fortunes of 
Vernon House have fallen in many 
places. Twice they have been linked 
with connections of the past—once af- 
ter the dedication of the statue of Count 
de Rochambeau in Washington, when 
French delegates by direction of Presi- 
dent Loubet of France proceeded to 
Newport to lay a wreath on the tomb 
of de Ternay, the associate of Rocham- 
beau, and once in September, 1908, when 
a bronze tablet in memory of Rocham- 
beau was affixed to the house. 


For a while the house was the home 
of Harwood E. Reed, in 1877 it was used 
as the offices of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in 1912 after Mr. Reed’s 
death the property was for sale. At the 
same time the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Newport was anxious to find a 
suitable home, and the idea occurred to 
members that not only would Vernon 
House be suitable for this purpose but 
it would also be the means of preserving 
unchanged a fine colonial house. An ap- 
peal was sent out for a fund of ten 
thousand dollars. Generous response 
followed both from interested summer 
visitors and Newporters themselves, and 
the heirs of Mr. Reed aided. 


Thus, though the character of its 
guests has changed, the doors of Vernon 
House are still thrown open in hospi- 
tality. Beautiful and well preserved, 
the old house renders now a service as 
dignified and worthy as in the days of 
its Revolutionary past. 
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SECTION OF THE BABY PARADE, STATEN ISLAND BABY WEEK 


ABY WEEK is a celebration in 
American towns and cities as 
familiar nowadays as_ old- 
home week. Started only last 

year by the baby week of the Chicago 
Infant Welfare Society and followed by 
the Greater New York baby week, which 
was fathered by the New York Milk 
Committee, these baby-saving crusades 
have started north and south, east and 
west, until this spring Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Yonkers, Baltimore, Staten Island, 
Grand Rapids and a score of other com- 
munities have formally set aside a week 
to teach both family and civic responsi- 
bility for better babies. 

“For the 16,000 babies of Pittsburgh 
and the many thousands of babies to 
come,” a baby week was opened on June 
27 with sermons on Christ and the Chil- 
dren and kindred themes. The move- 
ment was initiated by Dr. J. F. Edwards, 
director of the Department of Public 
Health, and Dr. H. J. Benz, superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, in co-operation with a citizen’s 
committee. The preparations, extend- 
ing over a period of weeks, were under 
the direction of Mary Swain Routzahn 
of New York and Mrs. S. S. Roberts 
of Pittsburgh, assistant director. 

Three floors of the Wabash Railroad 
Station were used for exhibits prepared 
by Walter Storey of New York, on the 


care of the baby, for motion-picture and > 


lantern slides, for the homes of the 
“don’t care” and the “do care” families 
and for the little theater where two 
plays written by G. M. P. Baird, profes- 
sor in the University of Pittsburgh, and 
beautifully staged under his direction, 
were given several times daily. 

Aside from the central exhibit the 
plan of the Pittsburgh campaign was 
not to bring the people to a single down- 
town display but to take the campaign 
directly to the people. In line with this 
idea there were meetings and motion- 
pictures, music and talks in parks, on 
the streets, in auditoriums of depart- 


ment stores, churches, schools and Y. 


M. C, A.’s in every district of the city. 
Fight district centers, chiefly settle- 
ments and mill stations, served as dis- 
tributing points for flag day when thou- 
sands of gay little bannerettes were de- 
livered by Boy Scouts to homes in which 
were babies under one year whose births 
were officially registered. 

The district centers were also used 
for circulating printed matter in sev- 
eral languages, for organizing district 
meetings and as working ground of 
committees for arousing neighborhood 
interest. Here were gathered delega- 
tions for several excursion events and 
personally conducted parties to the cen- 
tral exhibition. On the last day of 
baby week—baby improvement contest 
day—many of these centers were used 
as places for the enrollment of babies 
entered in the improvement contest fc- 
which prizes will be given at the end of 
six months. 

Among the many ways in which the 
campaign was carried directly to the 
homes was the enlisting of the brothers 
and sisters on little mothers’ and broth- 
ers’ and sisters’ day. School children 
who had baby brothers or sisters sent in 
their names to the headquarters, and 
10,000 of them received postcards show- 
ing them how to “help mother keep the 
baby well during the summer.” 


In Detroit milk day was the popular 
day of better baby week. How to Care 


for Baby’s Milk was the subject ex-- 


plained in the press and a iree perform- 
ance of the playlet, Milk, written and 
produced by Una Clayton as the result 
of an appeal by the New York Milk 


Committee, was given-at the Temple ~ 


Theater. Other features of the Detroit 
week were little mothers’ day when 800 
members of Detroit’s Little Mother 
League, girls of the eighth grade who 
have younger brothers and sisters in 
their care, were graduated at the Park 
School; free excursions to Belle Isle, 
the pleasure ground of Detroit, for poor 
mothers, and a strenuous poster and 
pamphlet campaign. The work in De- 
troit was undertaken by the Board of 
Health, the Children’s Free Hospital and 
the Babies’ Milk Fund. 

Another Michigan city, Grand Rapids, 
adopted a baby week for the purpose 
of raising money for the Clinic for In- 
fant Feeding. But education in caring 
for babies as well as increased funds 
was the result of the campaign. 

The Clinic for Infant Feeding, with 
the help of the Association of Com- 
merce, started the ball rolling. Soon the 
whole city joined in. . Thirty thousand 
poster stamps in envelopes containing on 
the outside the address of the two clinic 
stations were distributed in the schools, 
and the teachers explained the work of 
the clinics to the children. An equal 
number of folders on child care was dis- 
tributed to homes by local milk men with 
the morning’s milk. 

The principal 


drygoods. store of 


Grand Rapids donated a percentage of, 


their sales on certain days, and one otf 
the city’s popular actresses, Mary 
Seross, acted as saleswoman in the baby 
department. Another store showed a 
window exhibit of a nurse demonstrat- 
ing how to weigh a baby, and similar 
features of baby care. Milk bottle “mite 
boxes” were set up in stores, offices, 
roulettes and saloons, and the slogan, 
“A penny a day saves a Grand Rapids 
baby,” brought in over $400. 

A very interesting exhibit was made 
possible by the president of the street 
railways lending his private car which 
was fitted up as a clinic on wheels carry- 
ing two babies and two nurses and all 
the necessary paraphernalia. 

The New York city Department of 
Health, with conteSts, parades, posters 
and hygiene talks, initiated the Staten 
Island baby week for “better babies, 
better mothers, better borough.” For 
the last five years infant mortality in 
the borough of Richmond has been as 
high as that of Manhattan and 50 per 
cent higher than that of the borough of 
Bronx. It is hoped that by making baby 
care a popular issue this loss of infant 
life may be curtailed. 

The imagination of many communi- 
ties has thus been expended in driving 
home to a careless public the responsi- 
bility of saving and cherishing baby life. 


—— 


_. tional Inquiry Committee; 
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LAY, THE DEMOCRAT, ON 
THREE CONTINENTS 


Kee Owyanc, former consul gen- 
eral and delegate from the new democ- 
racy of the Far East, telling of China’s 
dependence upon coolies for work to 
such a degree that the old conservative 
tried to learn golf by having a coolie 
drive his ball for him, and recounting 
the part American recreation is playing 
in building the new China ;— 

Manuel Roldan, from Europe’s young- 
est republic, outlining how the red- 
blooded men who are making possible 
the new Portugal owe their ability to 
do things to a recreation in which there 
was built upon a primitive Iberian foun- 
dation the Greek games from the Golden 
Age of Athens, still distinctly traceable, 
as played under the red and green ban- 
ner of democratic Lusitania,— 

Thus the republicans of Europe and 
the republicans of the Far East joined 
with the democracy of America on inter- 
national day of the Recreation Congress 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, writes 
C. M. Goethe. “It was a gathering 
where recreation was interpreted not 
only as the hope of American democ- 
racy but as the antidote for the poisons 
of Saxon industrialism, which is making 
for congestion in cities like Calcutta and 
Osaka, as well as in Manchester, Dussel- 


_dorf and Chicago.” 


The story was told of exporting the 
American playground; of how crystal- 
lized American experience in solving 
recreation problems, such as the develop- 
ment of the school and social center, is 
being made available for all humanity; 
of how demonstration playgrounds under 
American leadership are being conduct- 
ed in Calcutta; how Uruguay is appro- 
priating hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars for a nation-wide plan under Ameri- 


can guidance; how one demonstration 
playground in Manila is growing into 
a complete Filipino system, with base- 
ball displacing cockfight gambling; how 
Siam is calling for a remedy for a simi- 
lar problem. 

The whole keynote of the congress 
was recreation making for a _ wider 
democracy. T. R. Richards told how 
Chicago is using her municipal power 
to provide substitutes which are more 
attractive than the saloon and low-grade 
dance hall. James Edward Rodgers ex- 
plained how the governing power of the 
state of California is being utilized for a 
clearing-house for city and rural recrea- 
tion workers, through the State Recrea- 
how other 


states are contemplating similar organi- 


Se a 


zations, and how he looked forward to 
the time when a national bureau will act 
for the nation, as the state bureau did 
between cities and counties. 

Grant Hamilton, from the American 
Federation of Labor, scored modern in- 
dustrialism, particularly “speeding up.” 


Conferences Conferences | 


He declared plenty of recreational op- 
portunity is the only safety valve; that 
after all, the fight for shorter hours is 
a fight for leisure that the worker may 
recreate himself. Commercialized rec- 
reation is already capitalized at a thou- 
sand millions and labor will demand 
more and more, so that for this exploi- 
tation of the masses he would substitute 
the municipalized recreation that is the 
only true index of American democ- 
racy. The city of Oakland, through 
kthel Moore, president of the Play- 
ground Commission, and Superintendent 
Dickie at a sunset barbecue, gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of it in the Munici- 
pal Boathouse, costing the taxpayers 
nothing for current expense, yet provid- 
ing, at cost, all kinds of aquatic recrea- 
tion. 

After labor’s discussion came the 
manufacturer’s session with reports of 
the social welfare work done by such 
concerns as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Cash Register 
Company, the International Harvester 
Company and the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

There were addresses on such new 
and interesting things as the Los Ange- 
les municipal vacation camp in the San 
Bernardino National Forest, where busi- 
ness men and newsboys, club women and 
orphanage girls mingle in the hikes and 
round the camp fires; the great outdoor 
theaters of California, where the young- 
sters have resurrected prairie schooners 
and pioneer stagecoaches as new ele- 
ments of history study; on the outdoor 
play school in the eucalyptus groves of 
the University of California where 
hundreds of happy children beg to go 
to school. 

And the congress itself showed it 
could play, Mr. Goethe concludes, by an 
eleven-mile tramp through San Fran- 
cisco’s nearly-nationalized playground, 
the stately sequoias of Muir Woods, to 
the summit of Mount Tamalpias, where 
they were the guests of the Tamalpias 
Conservation Club. 


FOR CO-OPERATION 


New voices from quarters hith- 
erto silent are proclaiming a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth as the hope of the 
future in these times which are trying 
not only the souls of men but the pa- 
triotism of the nation. The latest chorus 
of these new voices is that of the 
Banker-Farmer Conference—the very 
last combination which the Socialists 
could expect to re-echo their tocsin, even 
with a modified meaning. 

In opening the fourth conference of 
this interesting coalition between country 
bankers, farmers, merchants, agricultu- 
ral colleges and newspapers, under the 
auspices of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Banking Associa- 


B*roxc - FARMER ALLIANCE 


tion, its chairman, B. F. Harris, struck 
this keynote of the Chicago conference, 
which was re-echoed in every session: 


“So long as we realize that our own 
well-being and the perpetuity of it all 
depends upon the success and prosperity 
of the average man and woman and the 
average boy and girl, so long will we 
put the public welfare in the first place 
and bend all our energies of co-opera- 
tion to that end. The real big and ef- 
fective co-operation that is to get the 
real results must be inter-co-operation, 
the co-operation of one group with and 
for another group. This is the real 
community of interests, the ‘each-for-all- 
for-each spirit—the realization that 
we are not so much our brother’s keeper 
as our brother’s brother.” 


However socialistic this may sound 
to those who have heard it before only 
from radical quarters, it was asseverated 
here as the corner-stone of the banker- 
farmer platform, whose sole _ super- 
structure is “simply the practical, sane 
and fruitful expression of an awakened 
brotherhood and citizenship in action.’ 
It is noteworthy that the banner upon 
which was inscribed the ten planks of 
this platform bore citizenship at the 
head of the list, in which followed, co- 
operation, better schools, farm demon- 
stration, better tenancy methods, com- 
munity building, home-town, marketing 
distribution, rural credits, soil survey. 

From every angle from which these 
diversely representative men_ spoke, 
these same sentiments were advanced. 
Herbert Quick asserted the rural school 
to be “the most important part of our 
national work,” and described the new 
type of it which “takes farm life as its 
educational plant and gets an education 
for every child out of it.” 

Bad tenant leases were arraigned as 
“conspiracies against the voiceless land 
to rob it to the greatest possible extent 
and divide the spoils.’ “The land is 
silent now,’ we were reminded, “but 
bides its time and takes its sure revenge, 
mainly on the landlord and the future 
tenants.” But the country church and 
school and lodge were shown to suffer 
from the same retribution while “the 
broken-hearted land was being bound up 
by nature’s slow-healing processes.” 

The banker was declared to be the 
general manager of the movement to 
“capitalize agricultural science,’  al- 
though to this end another speaker 
“hyphened” the farmer with both the 
country and city newspaper. But one- 
half of that hyphen appeared to be the 
agricultural college and the other half 
Uncle Sam’s “greatest agricultural de- 
partment in the world.” For, the Smith- 
Lever act of Congress provides, through 
the co-operation of the agricultural col- 
lege and county authorities, the “county 
man,” or farmers’ adviser, who was de- 
clared to be “a sort of deputy secretary 
of agriculture for every county.” 


“Why the banker and farmer should 
build up the home town” was answered 
both by proof of how the decline of the 
town involved the decrease of business 
and by practical demonstrations of the 
fact that agricultural values rise only 
as the whole community is so built up 
as to make conditions of life desirable 
on farms as well as in town and city. 
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Perhaps no sign more significant of 
these new times was given either in 
speech or print than appeared in the 
maxims hanging on the walls of the 
assembly hall: “Create a soil reserve as 
well as a bank reserve’; “Take interest 
in the farmer as well as from him”; 
“American citizenship and_ salvation 
mean co-operation.” 


\NCHOOL HYGIENE WORKERS IN 
CONFERENCE 


THE PAPERS presented at the ses- 
sions of the American School Hygiene 
Association in San Francisco, June 25- 
26, may be divided into three groups, 
writes Louise C. Odencranz. These are: 
those presenting the results of original 
investigation; those giving accounts of 
recent development and important pro- 
cedures in the practical conduct of 
school health work; and those which em- 
phasized the need and illustrated the 
best methods of securing effective co- 
operation of the home, the school, and 
the medical and dental profession. 

Dr. Walter S. Cornell proposed an 
ingenious and promising scheme for the 
grading of school buildings, involving 
the use cf a “point scale,” similar in con- 
ception to that used in the measure- 
ment of intelligence. 

The results of the largest investigation 
of rural school children which has yet 
been carried. out in this country was pre- 
sented by Samuel G. Dixon, commis- 
sioner of health for Pennsylvania. His 
investigation offered striking proof that 
the common opinion as to the superior 
physical condition of rural children com- 
pared with those in cities has no found- 
ation in fact. 

Dr. D. C. Hall, professor of physical 
education and hygiene, University of 
Washington, spoke on the prevalence of 
goitre among school children in the 
northwestern states. He showed that 
one-third to one-fourth of the school 
children in some sections of the North- 
west have this trouble. 

A study made by Dr. Anna Wellels 
Williams of the Department of Health, 
New York city, of amebic infections of 
the mouths of children, showed an as- 
tonishing prevalence of gum disease and 
presented interesting facts on the influ- 
ence of mouth hygiene upon amebic in- 
fections. 

The discussion was not entirely con- 
fined to the ailments of school children. 
Dr. Elizabeth W. Allison, medical di- 
rector of state normal schools, Su- 
perior, Wis., who has investigated health 
conditions among candidates for normal 
school teaching, told of the existence of 
almost every imaginable disease among 
the young people. The position which 
Dr. Allison holds is the only one of its 
kind in the United States, so far as the 
writer knows. 

The need of co-operation between de- 
partments of pediatrics and departments 
of education in universities, was em- 
phasized by W. P. Lucas, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and several other 
speakers. Again and again it was point- 
ed out that medical inspection of schools 
cannot attain its end without the co- 
operation of teachers, school officers and 
the home, and that child welfare and 
school hygiene must be given a larger 
place in the training of teachers. 


RUTH-IN-ADVERTISING — THE 
WORLD AROUND 


THe CHICAGO meeting of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of ‘the 
World was remarkable for the way in 
which it complimented the present at the 
expense of the past by glorifying “truth 
in advertising.’ From the president’s 
Opening report to the very end of the 
long and able program this was the 
note to which all its high points were 
keyed. Even at the big public “frolic” 
held in the Auditorium, the stage play 
satirized the old time advertising club’s 
dark ways and yain tricks. 

So commonly accepted has this con- 
viction become that it was proposed to 
change the name of the “Vigilance Com- 
mittee” which had aggressively prose- 
cuted falsifiers, as well as promoted 
truthfulness, because the title “Truth- 
in-Advertising Committee” would be 
truer to the transition from coercion to 
co-operation. Thirty states were re- 
ported to have taken an advanced stand 
in favor of honest business by placing 
truth-in-advertising laws on their stat- 
ute books, and the United States Post 
Office reported 15,000 cases of fraudu- 
lent use of the mails in four years. A 
“rogue’s gallery” of fraudulent adver- 
tisers has been instituted, which prom- 
ises much toward shutting out the fakirs. 

The charge that the quack advertise- 
ments of which the secular press has 
rid itself are finding their only asylum 
in the religious press, was sharply de- 
nied. It was claimed that in only 8 
per cent of all religious journals are 
any objectionable advertisements to be 
found. The derogatory reference to 
the religious press was therefore ex- 
punged from the report of the proceed- 
ings. Representatives of the Religious 
Press Association, however, admitted 
that in this respect “the religious press 
is 100 per cent better than it was a few 
years ago,’ but claimed that it now 
leads rather than follows, in the move- 
ment for better advertising. 

Under the striking titles of Small 
Town Advertising and The Well 
Rounded City, these significant things 
were Said: 

“Get the smaller towns around you 
lined up and working with the farmers 
to show them how to produce better 
crops, how to use the government bulle- 
tins, how to market their produce to 
better advantage, how to get railway 
and trolley lines and better highway 
systems. Promote a spirit of friendli- 
ness instead of one of red-hot rivalry. 
Get acquainted with your neighbor, you 
might like him.” 

“Unless a municipality does some mu- 
nicipal thinking, it will never attain full 
development as a municipality. The 
leading citizens must be able to see be- 
yond their own interests. Every one 
who is able and willing to work “must 
have an opportunity. It is idleness that 
kills. A municipality will not enjoy a 
healthy growth unless all parts of it are 
developed symmetrically. The leaders 
in a municipality should make a study 
of municipal conscience and conscious- 
ness—and there should be no selfish- 
ness mixed with it.” 

Speaking for the daily newspapers, 
James Keeley of the Chicago Herald 


addressed the ad men as “those who 
mold our wishes and lead us along new 
paths,” and bade them “teach the world 
that truth is the only coin that will pur- 
chase credence. Let the public know 
that the code of your guild outlaws 
falsity and your calling bars from all 
fellowship the traitors who steep paper 
in stain.” 


NEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
PUBLIC EXCHANGE 


“GET DowN to brass tacks” 
might appropriately have been selected 
as the slogan of the third annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Offices which met in De- 
troit July 1 to 3. 

An important problem in every office 
is the distribution of farm labor. Louis 
F. Post, assistant secretary of the United 
States Department of Labor, pointed out 
that it-is not enough that farm labor be 
brought into the West during the short 
season when it is needed. The govern- 
ment must face the question of what is 
to be done with the huge army of labor 
when the seasonal work is over. 

W. M. Leiserson urged that instead 
of wild newspaper stories about the need 
for harvest hands through the West, 
which work great damage by attracting 
an oversupply of men to certain dis- 
tricts, offices should combine in some 
plan so that the farmers may give defi- 
nite orders to offices for a definite num- 
ber of men to be required upon a given 
date. 

H. J. Beckeile reported that in Wis- 
consin representatives from employment 
offices are sent to speak at the Farmers’ 
Institutes, gatherings attended by thou- 
sands of farmers, which have proved an 
effective method to develop the farm- 
hand business. The Milwaukee office 
has been able to divert immigrants with 
some farming experience in Europe to 
the farms in Wisconsin, and to secure 
openings for inexperienced young men 
from the cities with farmers who are 
willing to teach them by hiring them 
early in the season before the real farm 
work begins. 

The discussion on the placing of 
women by employment offices showed 
that an increasing amount of attention 
is being given to women in other occu- 
pations than domestic service and day’s 
work. The need of investigating places 
where women are sent is also recognized 
in many of the offices of the country. 

To protect girls in offices, the Cleve- 
land Women’s and Girls’ Bureau fol- 
lows up suspicious advertisements, and 
exposes fake advertisers. The Cleveland 
office has partly selved the problem of 
attracting high-grade help by having at- 
tractive quarters with flowers, tables 
with books and magazines, and popular 
exhibits on the walls. 

Miss Ericson of the Immigrant Pro- 
tective League in Chicago urged the 
establishment of separate departments 
for non-English-speaking immigrants. 
As few public offices provide interpre- 
ters, these immigrants are handicapped 
in their use of the public exchange and 
go to offices where there are people who 
can speak their language. 

Comparatively little attention was 
given at the meeting to the unemploy- 
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ment situation of the past winter. It is 
significant that the public employment 
offices are being recognized as a per- 
mament institution for normal times and 
are being organized and developed from 
this point of view and not as a tem- 
porary relief measure for periods of un- 
usual depression. 

Charles B. Barnes, director of the 
New York State Bureau of Employment, 
was elected president, Walter L. Sears, 
vice-president, and William M. Leiser- 
son, secretary-treasurer. Buffalo was 
decided upon as the next meeting place. 


ROUP OF MEDICAL MEETINGS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


SuCH REPORTS as have thus far 
filtered through from the group of med- 
ical meetings at San Francisco show 
some results of deep interest to the lay- 
man—recognition of lay activity in the 
health field, for example; and a distinct 
emphasis on the preventive aspect of 
medicine, and on certain social relations 
which are becoming stronger and more 
evident in modern life. 

More than 2,000 delegates assembled 
at the American Medical Association 
convention, June 21-25. In the opening 
address of the retiring president, Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, recognition is given 
lay activity, and a warning sounded 
therefrom to the profession. 

Dr. Vaughan referred to the recent 
experience of the Michigan State Board 
of Health in endeavoring to find some- 
one to take charge of the study of tuber- 
culosis in that state, made possible by 
the legislature’s appropriation of $100,- 
000. Of the four candidates recommend- 
ed for the work, three were non-medi- 
cal men. : 

Emphasis was laid on the increasing 
significance of preventive medicine in 
the report of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry. Touching on the ideals 
of the American Medical Association, 
the report said: 

“Formerly almost limited to the ser- 
vice of the individual,, medicine now 
seeks by measures looking to the pre- 
vention of disease, through the greater 
extension of hospitals and dispensaries 
and through the education of the public 
in the care of their bodies, to extend its 
services to the mass of the people. Since 
only by the intelligent co-operation of 
the laity can’measures necessary for the 
prevention of disease be introduced, this 
association has actively promoted the 
medical education of the laity.” 

Certain economic conditions that af- 
fect physicians as well as layman were 
emphasized in the report of the Judicial 
Council. For instance, that report gave 
a large share of its space to an explana- 
tion of workmen’s compensation and so- 
cial insurance, describing what are their 
“social and philosophic foundations, and 
what their trend seems to be at present 
to the [medical] profession.” At a 
later session it was voted that this sec- 
tion of the report be published and dis- 
tributed among physicians. 

A ‘natural and inevitable outcome of 
this principle of altruism is opposition 
to certain unscrupulous practices such 
as the proprietary medicine evil, against 
which the association has for several 
years expressed its opinion in no uncer- 
tain terms, and which is “nothing less 


than the exploitation for personal gain 
of human sickness and suffering.” As 
a result of many exposés, lawsuits have 
frequently been brought against the as- 
sociation; but most of these seem to 
have died of inanition, being, after years 
of delay, finally removed from the 
docket. 


Even the five suits of $100,000 each, 
which followed the publication of arti- 
cles in the Friedmann consumption 
“cure” in 1913, have fallen into silence. 
The only suit known to be still pending 
is that brought by the Chattanooga Med- 
icine Company after the publication of 
an article on the “woman’s tonic,’ Wine 
of Cardui. The same company brought 
suit also against Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
of the Louisiana Board of Health, 
for denouncing this Wine of Cardui as 
a fraud while on a trip with the Louisi- 
ana health train. ~ 


Another interesting report is that of 
the Council on Public Instruction. In 
addition to special studies, the council 
has issued weekly bulletins to approxi- 
mately 2,200 newspapers. These papers 
not only express appreciation of such 
press service, but use liberally the ma- 
terial issued. The council has furnished 
speakers for over 150 meetings, and has 
received word of such concrete results 
of the addresses as the following: “Se- 
cured better garbage disposal and sew- 
age”; “Dispelled the idea of the horror 
of hospitals”; “Brought school commis- 
sioners to the point of securing a school 
nurse”; “One druggist discontinued the 
fake cures mentioned.” More than 200,- 
000 pamphlets have been published and 
distributed during the past year, 119,000 
of these being on how to “save the 
babies.” 


Midway in the convention all sections 
adjourned to observe health conserva- 
tion day, June 23. This was “in recogni- 
tion of the men whose contributions to 
sanitary science and preventive medi- 
cine have made possible the construction 
of the Panama Canal, and in commemo- 
ration of the progress of medicine which 
has resulted in the betterment of condi- 
tions of human life.” 


A mass meeting was held in the morn- 
ing, with addresses reviewing such pro- 
gressive work; and in the afternoon lan- 
tern slides and motion-pictures were 
shown and brief talks given by experts 
on malaria, yellow fever, pellagra, etc. 


The session on preventive medicine 
and public health, in charge of Dr. W. 
C. Rucker, of the Federal Public Health 
Service, passed resolutions commending 
the work of the Medical Milk Commis- 
sions, connected with county medical 
societies, and urging that a bulletin be 
issued by the Council on Public Instruc- 
tion describing the work of these com- 
missions. 

The president for 1915-16 is Dr. W. L. 
Rodman of Philadelphia; president-elect, 
for 1916-17, is Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon- 
eeneral of the Federal Public Health 
Service. 


ONSPICUOUS in the discussions of 
the American Academy of Medi- 
cine, June 25-8, was the theme of trans- 
portation, its relation to and means of 
disease prevention. Problems in such a 
field are, naturally, those of insect dis- 
ease carriers, human disease carriers, the 


transportation of consumptives, sewage 
control on trains and vessels, and espec- 
ially, immigration and quarantine. Sur- 
geon-General Blue of the Federal Public 
Health Service, discussed the preven- 
tion of oriental diseases in American 
ports; Surgeon M. W. Glover, also of 
the Public Health Service, at the port 
of San Francisco, indicated the power of 
quarantine in relation to commerce; and 
Surgeon Victor G. Heiser, until lately 
director of health in the Philippine Is- 
lands, discussed hookworm in its rela- 
tion to immigration and commerce. 


HE convention of Medical Milk 
Commissions went on record as 
favoring the pasteurization even of cer- 
tified milk. Methods of arousing public 
interest in the important matter of se- 
curing clean milk were discussed. It may 
be noted here in passing, that the conven- 
tion of milk-dealers, which followed hard 
upon the strictly scientific gatherings, 
was distinctly progressive in its attitude 
toward standards of purity and safety in 
milk. “The commercial men were as 
keen for pure milk regulations as the 
doctors,’ said someone in commenting 
upon the two gatherings. 


HE three great nurses’ associations 

which met together June 21-25, fo- 
cussed their attention chiefly upon stand- 
ards of nursing education. The question 
of the eight-hour day for nurses, which 
has for two years or more been a vital 
issue in California and elsewhere, re- 
ceived close attention. 

Many hospital superintendents in the 
Far West, who have been testing the 
eight-hour plan, spoke favorably of it. 
Their experience in these two years had, 
they said, made them unwilling to go 
back to the old ways. Opposition seems 
to come chiefly from the commercially 
managed institutions where cheap nurs- 
ing is necessary if big returns are to be 
had from small investments. But a 
higher grade of woman is coming to the 
training hospitals where the 48-hour 
week is the rule; better education results 
from the stricter attendance on class- 
work; and nurses of more satisfactory 
training are of course the result when 
the time comes for their special appoint- 
ments. 

The associations unitedly resolved to 
petition the Federal Department of Im- 
migration to place registered nurses in 
the class of professionals who might en- 
ter this country and accept positions. 
This action is the result of the detention, 
about a year ago, of a highly educated 
Canadian woman, a registered nurse, un- 
der the “contract labor” clause, as she 
was entering this country to accept a 
position as district nurse in Ohio. In 
consequence of data supplied to the au- 
thorities, this special case is being re- 
considered. 


HE same theme, nursing education, 

entered into the considerations of the 
American Hospital Association meeting, 
at which about 150 delegates assembled. 
Other problems of hospital efficiency in- 
cluded in the convention’s discussions 
were: methods of rating for appoint- 
ment and promotion; hospital architec- 
ture: diet and dietitians; clinical records 
and their possibilities for research pur- 
poses; fire prevention, and out-patient 
work. 
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JOTTINGS 


June showed a gain of over 30 per cent 
in the demand for help and the number of 
positions reported filled by the Public Em- 
ployment Bureau of New York city. The 
bureau's patrons now number more than 
1,500 employers in New York and adjoin- 
ing states. 


In addition to the social legislation in 
Arkansas noted in THr Survey for July 
10, there was passed a law abolishing the 
“Sustice of the peace system” in Little Rock 
and Argenta and wiping out the fee sys- 
tem. A municipal court was established 
with a criminal division for each of the 
cities and a joint civil division. 


The Illinois Library Extension Commis- 
sion has made a collection of 40 slides 
illustrating the exhibition of the Springfield 
Survey, made under the direction of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, with a description 
or explanation of each slide. A smaller col- 
lection contains 17 of the slides with a 
special lecture. Either collection will be 
loaned for a nominal fee. 


Other cities are invited to share in the 
use of 185 designs submitted for the prize 
offered by the Municipal Art Society of 
New York city for the best architectural 
solution of the crossing of an avenue and 
a street. First prize was awarded to John 
Floyd Yewell of New York, whose design, 
the jury found, “occasioned the least dam- 
age to surrounding property.” 


The American Civic Association has 
heartily seconded the proposal of the Lin- 
coln, Neb., Commercial Club to abolish the 
annual clean-up week and keep things 
spick and span throughout the year. The 
association holds that clean-up week ought 
to be as obsolete as the “annual wash- 
day.” or, as Lincoln puts it, “the idea of 
washing your face, so to speak, but once 
ayear is resented by public-spirited citizens.” 


Judge William A. Way of the Pittsburgh 
Desertion and Juvenile Courts has been 
going, incognito, into the homes of the 
principals in some of the cases before him. 
He usually visits homes in which the chil- 
dren have been reported to be neglected. 
He believes that by visiting the homes 
personally he can make better decisions. 
Judge Way always accompanies a proba- 
tion officer and no introductions are made, 
so that in a great many cases the people 
do not know that the judge has been their 
guest. In cases where he has been recog- 
nized, he has been heartily welcomed. 


The first year of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act in New York came to an end 
July 1. A full report is not yet available, 
but F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
state insurance fund, has given out an in- 
teresting statement. The rates charged by 
the state fund are, he says, about 20 per 
cent below those of the casualty companies, 
but, in spite of that, dividends averaging 
20 per cent were declared on the first six 
months business and it is expected that the 
second six months will make a similar 
showing. The first nine months show a 
surplus of $307,452.44 accrued to policy- 
holders. This surplus was earned after 
paying all losses and setting up loss re- 
serves of $477,592.47, and a catastrophe 
fund of $94,314.53. Over 7,800 employers 


were insured in the fund on June 30. 


Representatives of Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
New York University recently formed the 
Collegiate Anti-Militarism League. Its aim 
is not only to oppose the introduction of 
military training in colleges but “to get 
before men in all the colleges of the coun- 
try the need of direct and forceful agita- 
tion against militaristic tendencies and 
propaganda” and “what will be the tragic 
results of furthering the militaristic spirit 


at this time whether by _hali- 
informed laymen or professional army 
men.” The president is Karl G. Karsten, 


Columbia, and the secretary, John Temple 
Graves, Jr., Princeton. 


Students of 123 universities and colleges 
in the United States are under the “honor 
system,” according to a bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Of 
these, 37 per cent are situated east of the 
Mississippi and south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line; 4 per cent are in New England. 
Only 6% per cent are for women while 65% 
per cent are coeducational. While the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has almost universally 
been credited with being the originator of 
the honor system, the bulletin shows that 
William and Mary College in Virginia 
claims to have had a form of the honor 
system as far back as 1779, and to have 
introduced it through its graduates into the 
University of Virginia. The bulletin gives 
as types of constitutions for the conduct of 
the honor system those of Princeton and 
Cornell.- 


A national committee of educators and 
representatives of leading organizations ot 
business men has been incorporated under 
the name, National Associated Schools of 
Scientific Business. The object is to effect 
a league of commercial schools, public and 
private, in co-operation with local organiza- 
tions of business men for the purpose of 
placing commercial education on a more 
practical and scientific basis through the 
adoption of definite standards. Among the 
members of the committee are: 

Gov. W. N. Ferris, Lansing, Mich.; C. A. 
Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; K. M. H. Black- 
ford, New York city; E. W. McCullough, 
secretary National Vehicle and Improve- 
ment Association, Chicago; W. D. Lewis, 
principal, William Penn High School, Phila- 
delphia; H. Walton Heegstra, Chicago; 
H. H. Haines, Commercial Association, 
Galveston, Tex.; Frank V. Thompson, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Boston; 
and C. A. Prosser, secretary National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, New York. 


For the twelfth year, prizes for essays 
on economic subjects will be offered by 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chi- 
cago. These prizes will be assigned by a 
special committee composed of Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, 
chairman: Prof. J. B. Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Prof. Henry C. Adams, University 
of Michigan; Horace White, Esq., New 
York city, and Prof. Edwin F. Gay, Har- 
vard University. 

The cash value of the prizes ranges from 
$200 to $1,000. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: 1. The Effect of the European War 
on the Future Rate of Interest; 2. The Re- 
lations of Credit and Exchange between the 
United States and South American Coun- 
tries; 3. The Economic Effects of the En- 
trance of Japan upon the Chinese Main- 
land; 4. A Critical Study of the Appropria- 
tions for Rivers and Harbors of the United 
States, 1895-1915; 5. A Critical Examination 
of the Recent Fiscal Policy of the United 
States, 1913-15; 6. The Needs and Future of 
American Shipping. 


A Public Recreation System for Newark. — 
Suggestions and recommendations by the 
City Plan Commission, Newark, N. J. 


The American-Japanese Problem as a 
Race Question. By Clay MacCauley. Re- 
printed from the Rikugo Zasshi, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. 


The Principle of Comity in Church Fed- 
eration As It Has Been Worked Out in 
Cleveland. By Rev. E. R. Wright, 1223 7 
Schofield Building, Cleveland. 


Voting Machines in Wisconsin. By Ford 
H. MacGregor. Municipal Reference Bul- 
letin, No. 3. Price 5 cents. Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Social Service to the Rescue. What it 
does for the mentally sick and how it does 
it. By Committee of Mental Hygiene of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 105 
East 22 Street, New York city. 


Why Should So Many Go Insane? Some 
facts as to the extent, causes and preven- 
tion of insanity. By Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, 105 East 22d Street, New York city. 


Suppressing Prostitution in Cleveland. 
By Ernest H. Tippett, chairman Social Bet- 
terment Committee, Federated Churches of 
Cleveland. Rev. E. R. Wright, 1223 Scho- 
field Building, Cleveland. 


The Documentary History of Insurance. 
1000 B. C—1875 A. D. No: 5. Panama- 
Pacific exposition memorial publications 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Home Office, Newark, N. J. ) 


National Prohibition, the Job Maker, 
containing letter from Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale College to working men. Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Relation of the City to Its Food 
Supply. By Clyde Lyndon King, Arthur 
J. Anderson, H. B. Fullerton, Cyrus C. 
Miller, and Paul Work. Price 50 cents. 
National Municipal League, 703 North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 


Studies in the Marketing of Farm Prod- 
ucts. By L. D. H. Weld, assistant professor 
of economics and students in agricultural 
economics. Studies in the social sciences. 
No. 4. University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


List of Books on the Prevention of Dis- 
ease. By the Committee on Medical Liter- 
ature of the Committee on Public Health 
Education Among Women. Pamphlet No. 
6. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Reference Guide to the Exhibits of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
No. 1. Panama-Pacific exposition memorial 
publications of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Home Office, New- 
arkcuNeed, 


Internationalism. A list of current pe- 
riodicals selected and annotated . By Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, law librarian, Columbia Uni- 
versity. May, 1915. American Association 
for International Conciliation, 407 West 117 
Street, New Youk city. 


SAFETY 
ENGINEERING 


- Read and Succeed 


q 60 per cent. of all 
Industrial Accidents 
are Preventable. 


q 60 per cent. of all 


Fires are Preventable. 


@ What is that sixty 


per cent. costing you 
in money and delays? 


Safety Engineering 
“The Magazine of Safety” 


shows each month 
how conditions of 
danger are removed 
and Safety Secured in 
Industrial Establish- 


ments. 


Operate your plant 
on‘‘Safety First’’ 
principles. 

Read Safety Engineering 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 
Send for copy of 


The Magazine of Safety 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it ? 
Congratulations! 

Before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
President of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 

Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of 
thousands of children and from this deep 
basis of practical knowledge has written 
this message to parents to help children to 
* better chance for useful and successful 
ives, 


THE USE OF MONEY 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., Member of 
the Educational Committee of the National 
ongress of Mothers 
Sound advice to parents on teaching chil- 
dren how to save, bow to spend, and how 
to equip themselves for business and the 
conduct of household affairs. Just ready, 


By Dr. Mary G. Hoop, 
Indorsed by Anna Steese Richardson 


FOR GIRLS AND THE 


MOTHERS OF GIRLS 


A safe, belpful and fimely book which 
enlightens without arousing unwholesome 
curiosity. A scientific work for popular in- 
struction, free from anything confusing or 
prurient. 


“I should like to put it in every home, to™ 


be studied seriously and _ reverently by 
mother and daughter.’—J/arion Harland. 
“If every mother would read it, the question 
‘What to do with our girls’ would be pretty 
well settled.’”’"—Helen M. Winslow, Editor Of- 
ficial Register of Women’s Clubs in America. 


NATURAL EDUCATION 


By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 


An interesting presentation of the meth- 
ods of teaching by play used by Mrs. Stoner 
in the education of her daughter, Winifred, 
who, as a child. has attracted attention 
everywhere because of her remarkable de- 
velopment, mentally and physically. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AGE 


By IRVING KING 
Authorof Psychology of Child Development, etc. 
Professor King undertakes in this book 
to give the parent the best modern know!l- 
edge of the “teen age,” the all-important age 
of adolescence,—the approved results of sci- 
entific study and experiment. 


THE CHILD AND HIS 
SPELLING 


By WILLIAM A. COOK 
Asst. Prof. of Education, University of Colorado,and 
M. V. O'Shea, Prof. of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 
A thorough, original investigation of (1) 
the psychology of spelling: (2) effective 
methods of teaching spelling; (3) spelling 
needs of typical: Americans; (4) words pu- 
pils should learn. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of Mind in the Making, etc. 


A book written to take hard and fast rules 
out of child-training and give each child a 
glad, good chance for the free, individual 
development of his native talent, his best 
induement, 


The Childhood and Youth Series, under the General Editorship of M. V. O'Shea Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Each volume 
with special introduction by the General Editor, analytical table of contents, lists of books 


for reference, and full index. |12mo, cloth. Price, each, $1.00 net. 


At all Booksellers or sent on approval to any subscriber to THE SURVEY by the Publisher. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Vermont Place, INDIANAPOLIS 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City, 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Superintendent for Glen 
Mills Schools, Boys’ Department. Must be 
thoroughly competent. Give experience and 
qualifications. George Vaux, Jr., 1606 Mor- 
ris Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, experienced Social Worker, 
speaking French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
desires position, hospital work, middle 
West preferred. Address 2157 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position as 
welfare worker in quarry district or mining 
camp. Domestic science training. Some 
teaching experience. Address 2162, Sur- 
VEY. 


A YOUNG woman with C. O. S. experi- 
ence, desires charge of similar work in a 
small city, or assistant in large place. Ad- 
dress 2163, SURVEY. 


WOMAN of experience in social work 
desires executive position in settlement; 
Canada preferred. Address 2164 SuRvVEY. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


WOMAN with experience in work with 
unemployed women, desires executive posi- 
tion in same line. Canadian Civic Bureau 
preferred. Address 2165 SURVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER, thoroughly competent, 
desires position with private family or in- 
stitution. Best testimonials. Address 2166, 
SURVEY. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT of The 
New York Children’s Aid Society is de- 
sirous of obtaining a position for a young 
man who has been employed by them for 
over ten years as purchasing agent, investi- 
gator and attendant. Can be highly recom- 
mended for efficiency, honesty and faith- 
fulness. For further particulars, apply to 
Ree Na Braces 105, Baste22di street. New; 
York city. 


ULL text of Jane Addams’ 

first speech on her return 

from Europe is in The Survey 
for July 17. 


Quantity Rates for This Issue: 


1 copy 10 cents 
10 copies 9 cents each 


25 ‘ 8 x3 ee 
50 ce 7 ae ce 
100 «ec 6 “ec ee 
250 6c 5 ce ce 


Chelsea House Association 


Roard and Lodging for Business Girls, Attrac- 
tive rooms and pleasant surroundings. Chelsea 
Ilouse, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
to $6 a week, Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. City, $3.50 to $5.50 a week. 


: 
From Tenement to Sea Shore 


VERY other Monday the New York Association for Improving 

the Condition of the Poor takes 350 mothers and children from 
the hot, stifling tenements of the city to its big spacious home down 
by the sea. Here isa picture of one of these groups at the end of the 
two weeks of fresh air, good food, rest and nursing care which puts 
health into their bodies and sunshine into their faces. Six dollars pays 
for the care of one person for two weeks. Won't you send one 


child, or a mother and her children as your guests in the next party? 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. . GEORGE BLAGDEN, Treasurer 
President Room 247, 105 East 22nd Street 


